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Courtesy, Helen Christianson, Los Angeles 


What are children learning? 


Our Direction for the Year 


W uy sHOULD THERE BE AN ASSOCIATION FOR CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 
International? Why should ACEI publish a magazine such as CHILp- 
HooD EDUCATION? 

Group organization and membership hinges en the belief that 
together we can recognize our weaknesses, we can locate the area of 
ignorance—or lack of knowledge; we believe that through thinking 
and working together we can pool what we know. ACEI is a group of 
people so committed. They have the opportunity of looking at prob- 
lems from many vantage points. Through CurLpHOop EpucaTIoN 
this knowledge is shared. 

So the question “What problems or areas in the edueation of 
children do you believe should be the concern of CHtLDHoop Epuca- 
TION during 1954-55?” was the concern of the Editorial Board. They 
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had much to say about the tensions of our times—tensions too often 
created by inept handling of conflicts and criticisms. What causes the 
tensions? How can tensions be alleviated? 

Criticisms of the public schools seem to be the root of many ten- 
sions. We hear criticisms as to the quantity of learning children 
achieve in subject matter areas; the way in which teaching is being 
done; and emphasis on the number of failures or the lack of skills 
gained by some children. 

Discussion of the criticisms kept raising the question which has 
now become the theme for the year “What are children learning?” 
Not only parents and other members of the community but teachers 
everywhere need to clarify their thinking and answer these fundamental 
questions: How do children learn? Why do children learn—to serve 
what inner purpose? Do they learn what teachers think they are learn- 
ing? How will the process of learning function as they move along 
into further work at school, at home, and as citizens? 

Are we satisfied that we know what children are learning from 
reports such as one sixth grade teacher made? She said: “My children 
know a great deal about history. They had a test at the end of the 
year that covered the period from the Revolutionary War through 
World War II. They know each of the great presidents and his con- 
tributions. The children wrote papers on the causes and results of the 
five great wars.” 

Or do we ask questions about what these children had learned 
that would be a part of each individual in that group from that year on. 
Yes, some of the youngsters would be able to give back rote answers 
on the test. What would they be able to give back a year from now? 
Five years from now? What difference did these answers make’ in 
their living? Had the children learned to raise their own questions? 
Did they have techniques for using many means and media for getting 
answers? Or did the answers come from two infallible sources—the 
textbook and the teacher? What attitudes had they learned about work- 
ing together? What attitudes had been developed toward learning? 
Toward school? 


Tue arm For THIS YEAR’s ISSUES OF CHILDHOOD EDUCATION IS TO LOOK 
at what children are learning through clarification of our values, 
through sharing of what we know about how children learn. The Sep- 
tember issue attempts to lay the groundwork. The following issues 
approach the problem from different angles: What are children learn- 
ing when values are a guide to planning? What are children learning 
through celebrations and special days? How do children build mean- 
ing? What is meant by continuity of learning? What are children 
learning through discipline? What are children learning that will help 
them live in today’s world? What is necessary for place and space for 
good living? How shall we share what we know about children’s 
learnings? CONSTANCE Carr. 
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for all children 





These Values We Hold Dear 


The following symposium was planned to cross section groups of people 
concerned with the values that children are building. There was not 
space to permit points of view from each group so a minister, an edu- 
cator, and a person close to children all over the world were selected as 


representative. 


There is much food for thought as we look at these 


values and then at our problem for the year—“What Are Children 


Learning?” 


An Educator Says— 


Tue AGEs FOR WHICH VALUES ARE HERE 
discussed range from those of children 
entering nursery school to those just 
short of puberty. Most of these values 
should be sought from earliest childhood, 
though some can begin development only 
at later years. All require years for 
adequate development; most require con- 
sideration throughout the whole of life. 

One possible way of arranging such 
values would be to put them under the 
three heads of physical, emotional, and 
mental development. But difficulties 
face such listing. Because the human 
organism behaves as an_ interacting 
whole, thinking and feeling do not act 
separately, but each interpenetrates the 
other and both, acting thus together, in- 
terpenetrate bodily action to shape and 
direct it. Accordingly no such plan of 
listing is here followed. 

Proper physical development is a 
value belonging to everyone. Actual 
consideration should begin before the 
child is born and continue throughout 
life. Failure here or in health of body 





William Heard Kilpatrick is professor of edu- 
cation, emeritus, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York City. 
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By WILLIAM HEARD KILPATRICK 


will, in the degree present, interfere with 
the rest of life. 

Personality adjustment is likewise a 
lifetime essential, but as with physical 
development the beginnings are of stra- 
tegic importance. If any person suffers 
continual failure and frustration, he will 
inwardly rebel against his fate; and in 
the degree that he thus rejects his treat- 
ment, in like degree will he learn an- 
tagonism to it. If this continues long 
enough, the antagonisms will accumulate 
to form an abiding maladjustment. For 
example, an unwanted and unloved. baby 
will manifest such maladjustment within 
a few weeks after birth. Instead of learn- 
ing, as the loved infant does, to relax 
satisfied to the loving mother’s cuddling, 
the rejected child soon builds such an- 
tagonism that even if belated cuddling 
is offered, he refuses it. And the like 
holds for other maladjustments. Malad- 
justment is learned, and in this we, the 
elders in charge, are responsible. 

Understanding the surrounding world 
begins with birth and extends through- 
out life. The child’s natural curiosity 
is the beginning point. We must cherish 
this curiosity and help the child to under- 
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stand the things about him and how they 
work. Habits of sensitivity and thought- 
ful observation should result with in- 
creasing power of inference from what 
is seen. Under this head we have of 
course the beginnings of knowledge and 
wisdom. 

Getting on happily with others. This 
is the beginning of proper social-moral 
relationships. We help the child to 
understand better how others think and 
feel, especially how they wish to be 
treated. There should result increasing 
respect for the rights and feelings of 
others. In this the child finds the be- 
ginning ideas as to right and wrong, and 
we will seek his increasing commitment 
to the right. Specifically, the child 
should be learning the crucial difference 
between truth and falsity, with increas- 
ing commitment to truth and integrity. 
Similarly we seek increasing respect for 
the proper rights of others. 

As the children grow older we en- 
courage cooperative efforts at common 
problems and at socially useful activ- 
ities. In this way children are brought 
closer together and they learn construc- 
tive group discussion and decision— 
which many adults now sadly lack. Also 
from such cooperative efforts, particu- 
larly in community projects, we seek to 
build an ever stronger commitment to 
the common good. The older children 
should consciously discuss the rights of 
people and the proper respect for the 
rights and feelings of others. This is the 
one clear road to an appreciation of 
democracy and its practice. 

Growth as an individual. In the degree 
that cooperative association with others 
succeeds should the person in like degree 
grow as an individual. He should not 
simply accommodate himself to the 
group; he should cultivate independent 
judgment and initiative. What we seek 
is individuality, or in the words of Alex- 
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ander Mickeljohn, “thinking indepen- 
dently together.” Here personal initia- 
tive, independence in thinking, consid- 
ered persistence in the face of difficulties, 
acting on thinking—these constitute the 
aims to follow. Until adolescence has 
come and been conquered, the individual ° 
will not reach full growth as a person, 
but each one should be making definite 
progress in that direction. 

Appreciation of the finer possibilities 
of life. If proper efforts are made early 
enough the normal child will build inter- 
ests in reading, in the arts, and in music. 
Out of such interests can come, as chil- 
dren grow older, a genuine love of good 
literature, of music and art, and of re- 
fined thought. Life is thus enriched and 
elevated. 

The two final topics—mental growth 
and moral growth—largely repeat and 
sum up what has already been said. 

Mental growth means the making of a 
wider and more effective range and or- 
ganization of meanings, meanings con- 
sciously criticized before they are ac- 
cepted. As means to this we seek more 
conscious and deliberate acting on think- 
ing, with the beginnings in the conscious 
process of deciding what to accept and 
believe. We also seek the beginnings 
of the conscious process of logical think- 
ing. Mental growth means more mean- 
ings, more critically examined, and 
better organized for reliable use. 

Moral growth means increase in dis- 
crimination of decision and in personal 
self-control, especially self-control in be- 
half of clear and defensible ideals. It 
means also search for clearer ideas about 
right and wrong, with reasons and 
stronger commitment in advance to the 
right wherever it shall be found. Nothing 
is more to be valued than strong com- 
mitment to building one’s own character 
in the direction of the finest and clearest 
ideals one can find. 











A Minister Says— 


First OF ALL, LET OUR CHILDREN LEARN 
to be honest, both with themselves and 
with all others. This is the basic human 
value. In its simplest terms, it is the 
capacity to distinguish clearly between 
what is and what is not, and thus to deal 
effectually with reality. 

Honesty begins with oneself. If our 
children grow to know themselves as they 
really are, without disguise or pretense, 
it will be, as Socrates promised, a key 
to unlock the gates of wisdom. To 
acquire this honesty is to set oneself free 
from the furtive self-doubt that keeps 
so many people distrustful of themselves 
throughout their lives. Through self- 
recognition all other recognition is made 
more sure and forthright, and personal 
life can have unclouded aims. 

All the great lives that have ever been 
lived drew strength from this honesty. 
It is what Jesus found in his temptation 
in the wilderness: the power to thrust 
aside false views and wishful thinking 
and come to terms with reality. There 
can be no false dealings, even in the 
privacy of our own thoughts, which do 
not make falsity a trait of character. 
Honesty comes first of all, and if we cul- 
tivate it early, it becomes a habit; and 
no better habit can be formed. 

Second, let our children learn to love 
truth. No matter whence it comes, so 
it be truth let them freely accept it, even 
when it goes against them. If they do 
this, they will not be much hampered 
by prejudice, for wherever truth can 
enter, prejudice cannot long remain. 
Moreover, by fidelity to truth the mind 
is nourished and becomes well grown. 
And there are few things, if any, of 





A. Powell Davies is minister of the All Souls’ 
Unitarian Church, Washington, D. C 
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By A. POWELL DAVIES 


which the world is more in need just 
now than of minds well grown. 

Third, let our children find courage 
and discover that they are stronger than 
the things of which they are afraid. 
Courage has endless applications and 
I can list only a few of them. First in 
order is the courage to deal strongly 
with oneself, requiring compliance with 
the standards one has adopted and the 
fulfillment of commitments one has ac- 
cepted. To be courageous in dealing 
with other people, one must first be 
courageous in dealing with oneself. Too 
many people today are much too indul- 
gent with themselves. Unless an under- 
taking is easy and pleasant, they are 
ready to abandon it. The concept of 
duty is no longer popular. But it is just 
as necessary as ever. Moreover, there 
can be no inner serenity in lives made 
restless by their own vacillations and 
weakness. The first application of cour- 
age must therefore always be in our 
dealings with our own lives, and from 
this we draw increasing strength. 

But there must also be courage in 
speaking out for the right, in condemn- 
ing injustice, in standing for good against 
evil. There must be courage to be at 
times unpopular, one of a minority, un- 
willing to yield either to the threats of 
enemies or the blandishments of friends. 
There must be the kind of courage called 
fortitude, the courage to endure. Instead 
of courting approval and following the 
lead of opportunism, there must be the 
courage to support a good cause when 
everything is going against it, courage 
to remain loyal to a deep conviction at 
whatever cost. This will not make life 
easy, but it will make it effectual, and 
both inwardly and outwardly strong. 
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These are only three of many values 
that I would like to see cultivated in 
our children. Among others, I would 
mention briefly breadth of humanity: a 
cordial welcome not merely for the fac- 
tional, the provincial, the sectarian when 
they are good, but for whatever is bene- 
ficial to the human race no matter whence 
it comes. 

To this I would add the cultivation of 
kindness, for it does not often come with- 
out cultivation, and it is needed: the 
world is harsh. Too many people today 
are in too much of a hurry to take time 
to be kind. Yet, kindness does as much 
for the one who shows it as for those 
who receive it. 


An International Person 


I\ ris PERIOD OF INCREASING STUDY 
about semantics, perhaps it is best to 
define ‘“‘values” as qualities which are 
regarded as intrinsically desirable. Then 
those qualities which might be desirable 
in an American child could just as easily 
be applied to any child anywhere. 

Our external world is changing rapidly 
with the progress in science and even 
though environments and customs seem 
to be different from country to country 
the basic virtues of life, which all cul- 
tures attempt to teach their children, are 
essentially the same. 

Throughout the history of mankind 
the struggle for changing ideologies has 
always been apparent. It is true also 
of the present age, but that struggle has 
now narrowed for most of the civilized 
world into what is commonly known as 
“the crisis between the individual and 





Grace Bok Holmes is Liaison Officer to Non- 
Governmental Crggrtantian, UNICEF, United 
Nations, New York. 
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Lastly, I shall mention humility. Not 
mere modesty, which is only a social 
grace at best and sometimes no more 
than a social lubricant, but true humility. 
Let our children learn that they are like 
other people, even the people they tend 
to despise; and that there is good and. 
bad in all of us, and that each of us 
must make a hard struggle to bring the 
good out on top. Then, because of their 
own lost battles, they will acquire a 
gentle wisdom and walk softly where 
other people might get hurt. 

There are other values that I want 
for our children. But I think that where 
these mentioned have been acquired, the 
others will not be far away. 


Says— 


By GRACE BOK HOLMES 


the state.” Thus there seems to be the 
desire to choose that ideology which 
most suits our past experience and free- 
dom of thought. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, there is an increasing desire on the 
part of many to ask our children to 
choose between “black and white” when 
in reality there is only “gray.” Thus 
the present-day child as well as the adult 
is caught up in this conflict, not know- 
ing which values or qualities seem en- 
during. 

Just as in early Roman teaching there 
were the seven deadly sins—gluttony, 
lechery, avarice, slough, pride, anger, 
and envy—so in our present search for 
truth we ought to find seven lively 
virtues. In thinking of children every- 
where I have chosen the following: 
wisdom, understanding, patience, integ- 
rity, generosity, humility, and sincerity. 
Virtues, as do sins, transcend nationality, 
race, creed, or culture. No group of 
children is completely unexposed to 
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them. Nor does any group of children 
seem to have more of these virtues than 
others. Fortunately the evidence of these 
virtues and values is portrayed in the 
individual child regardless of his nation- 
ality, race, creed, or culture, or where 
his corner of the world. 

In my experience of seeing and visit- 
ing with children in some 50 countries 
on all five continents—many war-torn, 
crippled, impoverished, and diseased— 
those seven lively virtues were not lack- 
ing. To be sure, certain areas of the 
world seem to feed the soul more than 
the body but other areas are just as 
prone to feed the body and starve the 
soul. 

These values or virtues are the con- 
tinuing spiritual forces that inspire lead- 
ers everywhere to re-evaluate life and 
its present meaning; to attempt through 
all the devices and means of negotiation 
to create an atmosphere of trust. 

The children will always be the sad 
or joyous victims of the environment of 
adults; they will continue to reflect the 
thinking we do ourselves about the seven 
deadly sins—or more happily—the 
seven lively virtues. 

Twenty years ago the Indian poet 
Rabindranath Tagore wrote to Professor 
Gilbert Murray of Oxford University 
words of wisdom we can well apply 
today: 


Look WELL TO THE GROWING EDGE. 
and new worlds are being born; all 
being born. 


“We must use our social strength, not 
to guard ourselves against the touch of 
others, considering it as contamination, 
but generously to extend hospitality to 
the world, taking all its risks however 
numerous and grave. We must man- 
fully accept the responsibility of moral 
freedom, which disdains to barricade 
itself within dead formulae of external 
regulation, timidly seeking its security 
in utter stagnation. Men who live in 
dread of the spirit of enquiry and lack 
courage to launch out in the adventure 
of truth, can never achieve freedom in 
any department of life... 

“We realize that truth can never be 
foreign, that money and material may 
exclusively belong to the particular coun- 
try which produces them, but not know]- 
edge, or ideas, or immortal forms of 
art... 

“Let us announce to the world that the 
light of the morning has come, not for 
entrenching ourselves behind barriers, 
but for meeting in mutual understanding 
and trust on the common field of cooper- 
ation; never for nourishing a spirit of 
rejection, but for that glad acceptance 
which constantly carries in itself the giv- 
ing out of the best we have.” 

These are the values I hold dear for 
children everywhere and their worth is 
beyond techniques and teaching—their 
worth is the true dignity of human life! 


ALL AROUND US WORLDS ARE DYING 
around us life is dying and life is 


The fruit ripens on the tree, the roots are silently at work 


in the darkness of the earth against a time when there shall be new leaves. 


fresh blossoms, green fruit. 


Such is the growing edge! 


It is the extra 


breath from the exhausted lung, the one more thing to try when all else 
has failed, the upward reach of life when weariness closes in upon all 
endeavor. This is the basis of hope in moments of despair, the incentive 
to carry on when times are out of joint and men have lost their reason, 
the source of confidence when worlds crash and dreams whiten into ash. 
The birth of the child—life’s most dramatic answer to death—this is the 
growing edge incarnate. Look well to the growing edge! 


—Howarp THURMAN. 
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By EARL C. KELLEY 


WHAT ARE CHILDREN LEARNING? 


How do we know we have learned? What conditions must be present 


before learning occurs? 


What is the nature of knowledge? 


A most 


thought-provoking challenge to our ways of working by Earl C. Kelley, 
professor of secondary education, Wayne University, Detroit, Michigan. 


Tue purpose OF SENDING A CHILD TO 
school is so that he may learn more 
broadly and constructively than he would 
have if he had stayed at home. The 
child cannot be kept from learning some- 
thing, no matter where he spends his 
time, so the value of a school depends 
upon the quality of the learning expe- 
rience which it provides. 

The schools are presently under at- 
tack by several different kinds of people. 
Some of these people do not believe in 
democracy, and fear the power of an 
educated populace. Others see the re- 
duction of school budgets as a means of 
saving money. Still others seek sensa- 
tional stories as a means of selling their 
publications, reckless of social outcomes. 

The vast majority of the people who 
are leading or supporting these attacks, 
however, are earnest, honest American 
citizens who cherish their schools but 
who feel that the schools are not doing 
a good job. These people are compar- 
ing the present school with the one they 
attended — before we had scientific 
knowledge of the nature of the human 
organism and of the learning process. 
They hold a concept of the nature of 
knowledge which is no longer tenable. 
It is as though a manufacturer were to 
say that the factory he started working 
in did not use this new-fangled elec- 
tricity. 

If we could get the American people 
to understand and accept what is now 
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known from research about the nature 
of learning and of knowledge, they would 
be attacking us for being so far behind 
the times, rather than because we have 
in some degree abandoned some of the 
practices for which one can find no ra- 
tional support in scientific data. Our 
response to attack has been to do harder 
that which we have been doing wrong. 
We have in many cases, like Galileo, 
recanted the facts. In defense of Galileo 
it must be said that we become frightened 
and recant much more readily than he 


did. 


What Is Learning? 


Learning is modification of the organ- 
ism through experience, so that it will 
behave differently—under the proper 
circumstances—because of having had 
the experience. If there is no modifica- 
tion of behavior there has been no learn- 
ing. As William Heard Kilpatrick puts 
it, “learning is the tendency of any part 
or phase of what one has lived so to 
remain with the learner as to come back 
pertinently into further experience.” 
(Philosophy of Education, Macmillan, 
1951, p. 239.) Thus the pay-off is on 
behavior—or “coming back pertinently 
into further experience.” 

Learning is a significance attained 
from having lived. The quality of the 
learning depends upon the quality of the 
living. When we say that the purpose of 
the school is to improve the quality of 
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living of the children, we mean the qual- 
ity of learning, because the learning 
comes from the living. It is the quality 
that is significant, because some kind of 
learning takes place when the child does 
not attend school. 


Conditions for Learning 


There are some important conditions 
to learning which need to be known by 
those who would bring about learning in 
others. If these conditions are not taken 
into account, desired learning will not 
occur. I say desired learning because 
of course some learning will take place. 
The child may learn, for example, that 
school is a poor place to be. 

One of the conditions to learning 
{present at the start of the planned 
learning experience) is that the child 
needs to have previous experience in 
some degree related to the new expe- 
rience. If he never heard of anything 
remotely related to the new experience, 
he will have nothing with which to in- 
terpret it. The new experience will be 
interpreted in the light of the old one. 

Another condition to learning has to 
do with the learner’s purposes.’ Each 
child is uniquely purposive, that is, some 
activities are in line with his unique pur- 
pose and some are not. This is another 
way of saying that we learn what we live 
and accept, and we learn it in the degree 
that we live and accept it. We “accept” 
in keeping with our purposes, which 
often lie deep below the level of con- 
sciousness. 

The new learning experience will thus 
be received and interpreted uniquely. 
The child was born unique and when he 
makes his own interpretations of unique 
experiences he becomes more and more 
different. This uniqueness is the one 
quality which we should cherish most 


2An explanation of the nature of purpose may be found 
in Chapter VI of Education and the Nature of Man by 
Ear! C. Kelley and Marie I. Rasey, Harper, 1952. 
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highly because it is being different from 
others that enables the individual to 
make contributions unlike those of any- 
one else. The learning process builds 
the uniqueness of the individual. 

This means that learning makes people 
different from others, instead of like 
them. The more learning, the more un- 
like others one becomes. This is true 
because of the unique nature of what 
the individual brings to-the learning, the 
peculiar experiential background he 
brings to the new experience, and the 
learner’s own special interpretation. 

This shows the fallacy of our efiorts 
to achieve similarity in our learners. 
We have felt that if we sorted them on 
some basis of similarity (for example, 
that modern contribution to mythology, 
the I.Q.) and then did the same things 
to them, they will all turn out to be 
alike. We seem to hold that this would 
be good, else we would not try so hard 
for it. All the while, however, if learn- 
ing has been going on, our children have 
been growing more and more different 
rather than more alike. Nature will have 
her way, and she cherishes difference 
rather than likeness. We try valiantly 
to repeal uniqueness, but the cards are 
stacked against us by the very nature 
of the organism which we seek to im- 
prove. If we strive for likeness in our 
learners, the better we succeed in getting 
them to learn, the more we fail to achieve 
our aim. 


The Nature of Knowledge 


Most teachers also hold a mistaken 
notion of the nature of knowledge, which 
causes them to do many things which 
are inconsistent with presently known 
scientific fact. The philosophers have 
baffled and confused us on this topic by 
their penchant for making simple ideas 
complex. Through the efforts of re- 
searchers we can see that knowledge is 
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simply what we know after we have 
learned. Knowledge, then, is the prod- 
uct of learning, and comes after learning. 
Since learning is unique, dependent 
upon unique conditions, knowledge must 
therefore also be unique, and uniquely 
held by each learner. Knowledge (what 
we know) comes after learning, and is 
not a precondition to learning. It does 
not exist before learning begins. 

Teachers and parents generally con- 
sider knowledge to be something which 
has existed in its own right for a long 
time, and that the learner needs only to 
reach out and acquire it. If all of a 
certain class reach out and acquire the 
same knowledge, then they will all know 
the same things. This notion has of 
course governed our ways of operation, 
our school buildings, our textbooks, and, 
more important, our attitudes toward our 
children. Since knowledge is assumed 
to exist in its own right before learning 
begins, anybody who is willing can reach 
out and acquire it. Those who do not do 
so are therefore perverse. Since _per- 
verseness of the learner is all that stands 
between us and success, we seek to 
coerce the learner. A whole pattern of 
authoritarian coercion is set up by this 
line of reasoning. 

Since we now know that children can- 
not learn that for which they lack expe- 
rience and purpose, (or, if you like, 
readiness) some of them simply cannot 
learn some of the items which we set 
out for them. Perverseness has nothing 
to do with it, although the child, when 
put in a position of being required to 
do that which he cannot, may look and 
act as though he is perverse. 

It is easy to demonstrate that knowl- 
edge is the private unique possession of 
each individual. What kind of person 
was Abraham Lincoln? It all depends 
on whom you ask. Lincoln only exists 
as a concept held by individuals who 
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have interpreted what they have learned 
about him in their own way—in the light 
of their own experience, purpose, and 
culture. If you want more varied and 
emotional answers, ask “What is a 
Negro? A New Englander? A Texan? 
A Catholic? A Baptist? A Jew?” What 


are these? It all depends! 


What Is Actually Learned? 


Earlier it was stated that the child 
learns, whether he goes to school or 
not, whether the school is a good one 
or not. He may not, however, learn 
what the teacher intends, but something 
quite different. Kilpatrick has told us, 
and retold lest we miss it, that a child 
learns what he lives and accepts, and in 
the degree that he accepts it. Suppose 
we apply this to the child who has been 
kept after school and required to write 
“T have gone” one hundred times, so that 
he will no longer say “I have went.” 
Does he live and accept “I have gone’? 
He does not. He probably lives and ac- 
cepts the idea that although he has been 
told he should be proud of his school, 
it is a bad place because a continuation 
of it after quitting time has been used as 
a punishment. The teacher is an evil 
one because she keeps him away from 
his companions, and coerces him to do 
something that makes no sense to him. 
Grammar is a meaningless nuisance, to 
be avoided when possible. Society in 
the form of its most ubiquitous institu- 
tion has its hand raised against him, and 
he must find some way of returning ag- 
gression so that he can again see himself 
as a person worthy of respect. 

These real learnings are often refer- 
red to as concomitant learnings. I do 
not see anything concomitant about them 
except from the teacher’s point of view. 
They are “side” learnings to the teacher 
because they are not what the teacher 
intended. These learnings are central 
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to the learner, and if he learns anything 
about grammar, which is most unlikely, 
that learning is secondary or concomit- 
ant to him. 


What We Need To Do 


We need to put learning on an experi- 
ential basis, where there is a maximum 
of doing which involves the total organ- 
ism, not just the eyes and the finger 
which follow the line on the page. Some 
elementary schools have gone a long way 
with this (especially with younger chil- 
dren), but most of them have not. 

We need to learn to cherish unique- 
ness as nature does, and stop trying to 
make people alike, against the very 
structure of the organism we would edu- 
cate. This means freedom for children 
to do different things than their com- 
panions in a class. 

We need, with the help of the chil- 
dren, to devise better experiences than 
the child would have encountered if he 
had played in the alley. This is our 
effort to improve the quality of living 
for the child while he is in school, so 
that it may profit him to learn what he 
lives and accepts. 

We need to learn to care more about 
the child than we care about what he 
learns. This will relieve us of the neces- 
sity for being punitive, compulsive, and 
rejecting. We only need to do these 
things when we care more about some- 
thing else (ourselves, maybe?) than 
we do for the child. 

Space does not permit the expansion 
of this discussion of method, nor for 
citing the scientific data to support what 
has been said. It will take a book or 
several books to do this. We will not, 
I believe, be able to cope with those who 
attack us until we know sound reasons 
for doing what we are doing, and can 
quote them chapter and verse. We get 
nowhere when we pit opinion against 
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opinion, superstition against supersti- 
tion, emotion against emotion. We must 
begin to operate sturdily in keeping with 
the known facts about the nature of the 
organism which we seek to educate. 
Then we will have something more than 
a contrary opinion with which to meet 
our critics. Having sound basis for 
what we do will not save us from those 
who have ulterior motives for their op- 
position to our schools, but it will help 
most people who are honestly puzzled 
about what they see in our schools. 

With regard to the use of known facts, 
we are about where the medical profes- 
sion was one hundred years ago. We 
would not think much of a doctor who 
gave us medicine simply because it had 
always been used. We expect him to be 
scientifically up-to-date. We demand the 
newest antibiotic. When George Wash- 
ington became ill with pneumonia the 
doctors, [ am told, bled him, because 
bleeding was held to be good for the sick. 
What he needed was more blood instead 
of less. So he died. If the doctors had 
not bled him, however, they might have 
been indicted for criminal negligence. 
Some of us who are teachers are “bleed- 
ing” our children on public demand. 

The difference between the attitude of 
the public toward doctors and teachers 
shows that it matters a great deal which 
part of the unitary man one ministers to. 
If you work on the physical, visible part 
of man you are expected to use the latest 
scientific data. If you minister to the 
psychological, invisible, attitudinal, then 
superstition, tradition, and emotion are 
good enough. 

The moral of the story is that we need 
to become well informed about the part 
of the unitary man to which we minister, 
and use this information not only in our 
teaching but in our public relations. 
Also, if we have the fortitude, we must 
not recant. 
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Parents Want— 


By MYRON CUNNINGHAM 


a good school day for their children 


Each of the committees of ACEI carries out a purpose or project dur- 


ing the two years of service. 


The Intermediate Committee for 1952- 


1954 decided to follow up the work of previous committees by going to 
parents to find out what they thought constituted a good school day for 


children. 


In ORDER TO GET PARENTS REACTIONS 
on what they wanted in a good school 
day for their children, the Committee 
decided to secure the reactions to speci- 
fied items by whatever means seemed 
convenient. There were approximately 
380 parents contacted. Some Commit- 
tee members interviewed parents, some 
sent questionnaires to all of the parents 
in certain grades in their school, and 
others introduced the items in parents’ 
meetings and then summarized the think- 
ing on them. Responses were received 
from parents in nine states and Canada. 

The parents were asked to respond to 
items such as the place of the “3 R’s”— 
or fundamentals—in the curriculum, the 
kinds ef social experiences which they 
regarded as helpful for their children, 
the content of the social studies at several 
grade levels, and the attention which 
should be placed on the arts, physical 
education, health and safety for children 
of different ages. 

Committee members attempted to 
sample opinions of parents from the sev- 
eral economic and social levels repre- 
sented in their schools. In addition to 





Members of the Intermediate Committee were: 

Myron Cunningham, University of Florida, Gainesville, 
chairman; Lula Doyle Baird, Morrilton, Ark. ; Helen W. 
: B. Houston, Pleasant 
Grove, Utah; Arthur V. Linden, Coronado, Calif.: Cor- 
delia B. McCants, Philadelphia, Pa.; Margaret K. McKin- 
non, Winnipeg, Canada; Jean Nereson, al Alamos, N. 
Mex. ; Joseph S. Preston, Scarsdale, N. Cleo Rain- 
water, Tallahassee, Fla.; Bertha Smith, } Tl mg Tex.; 

Esther B. Tippett, McLean, Va. 
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this indication of economic and social 
status, members indicated the ages and 
something of the school histories of chil- 
dren other than those in their own classes. 
They particularly noted parents’ com- 
ments on developmental needs of their 
children. They sometimes added informa- 
tion on how these needs were met and 
their effect on parents’ attitudes toward 
school. 

The parents interviewed and most of . 
the group which responded to the ques- 
tionnaire were cooperative and were 
people who made every effort to build 
schools in their communities which 
served all of the needs of their children. 
Perhaps their responses to the inquiry 
reflect deeper understandings of develop- 
mental needs of people than the gen- 
eral population has. However, the com- 
mittee members felt that the sample was 
representative of the parents with whom 
they work and that their attitudes toward 
the schools are reasonably close to the 
attitudes of all parents. 

Not only did parents respond to the 
inquiry with suggestions as to what was 
needed for a good day in school, but 
also with ideas as to how to implement 
their suggestions. They displayed a 
familiarity with materials and methods 
of instruction recently introduced into 
schools. They approved many labora- 
tory-type experiences which have been 
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stressed only in the past few years. They 
had learned of these newer practices 
from the experiences of their children 
and based their approval on the value of 
the practices in aiding children’s growth. 

Many parents saw the teacher as a per- 
son who works to aid development of all 
of the child’s assets and to overcome 
his liabilities, yet they injected a note of 
caution in their asking for so much from 
the teachers and the school. They warn 
that there are areas where the school 
cannot do it all and they accept situations 
where the primary responsibility for 
growth is in the home. 

A summary of parents’ comments on 
each item on which they were questioned 
shows something of the range of their 
thinking and of the emphasis they desire 
in the school program. The Commit- 
tee’s summary of responses under the 
various headings follows. 


Teaching of Fundamentals 


Parents’ expectations in the teaching 
of the “fundamentals.” All responses 
to this item were to the effect that chil- 
dren must learn to read, to write, and to 
use numbers. Some parents said that 
drill in these areas was important and 
should not be neglected. All parents 
commenting on the teaching of the “3 
R’s” said that they should be presented 
on the child’s developmental level and 
that the teacher “should use the best 
techniques to make them interesting and 
give satisfaction in accomplishment.” 
Such statements indicate that parents are 
aware of the place of feeling and emo- 
tion in learning and regard the process 
as just as meaningful as the result. 


To Live with Others 


Parents want their children to learn 
to live with others. This was an area 
where parents who were agreed on the 
values in learning to live with others in 
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work and play situations disagreed on 
the place of activities in the schools in- 
tended to develop social skills. The dis- 
agreement appeared to center around the 
effectiveness of such school activities, 
and not on the activities. One parent 
who seemed to express the views of 
others said that the “social life in the 
home is more important than that in the 
school.” What he seemed to be saying, 
in terms of his responses to other items, 
was that the child should reflect the man- 
ners and customs of his family, that the 
family should not abdicate its respon- 
sibilities for molding the child’s social 
behavior. 

Most parents saw social experiences 
as opportunities for the building of 
values such as cooperation, taking turns, 
assuming responsibilities for the welfare 
of others, and learning leadership skills 
and the ability to follow. In other words, 
social experiences mean more than re- 
creation and relaxation. This was an 
area where parents contributed sugges- 
tions for activities and approved current 
school practice in sponsoring organized 
youth work. 


Health, Safety, Physical Education 


Parents see health, safety, and phy- 
sical education as vital in the curriculum. 
One parent, reflecting others’ concern 
with learning to live safely in the world 
of the automobile and other related me- 
chanical devices, said that teaching in 
this area was “number one in import- 
ance.” Another said that such instruc- 
tion was “next to the fundamentals.” 
There was no disagreement in the 
schools’ current emphasis in the field. 
In fact, some parents want even more 
attention to it. 

This was an area where parents saw 
a definite need for the thread of instruc- 
tion running through the entire curricu- 
lum. It was also an area where the values 
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Parents see health, safety, and physical 
education as vital in the curriculum. 

of team games, of sportsmanship, of con- 
formity to the cultural pattern demand- 
ing cleanliness, and other practices were 
stressed. 


Art and Music 


Parents want art, music, and related 
aesthetic opportunities for their children. 
One parent remarked that “the arts are 
invaluable in normal development.” An- 
other wrote, “Art is expression. It 
teaches the child to use his senses and is 
a source of many satisfactions.” Others 
mentioned that rhythm, music, drawing, 
painting, and writing activities build con- 
fidence, help to overcome fears, and 
broaden interests. No parent who re- 
sponded to this particular item regarded 
experiences in the arts as anything other 
than helpful. 

It was noteworthy that parents set no 
expectations in the arts for their children 
in their responses to this item. They 
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Burris Lab. School, Muncie, Ind. 


emphasized the broadening of apprecia- 
tions, but not the development of stand- 
ards by which these appreciations should 
be measured. They may hope for excel- 
lence in their children, but they do not 
ask the schools to produce artists and 
musicians. They do not see a pattern 
of perceptions and skills which fits each 
child. 


Emotional Development 


Parents believe school should provide 
for opportunities for emotional develop- 
ment and help children to achieve matur- 
ity. Parents of young children stressed 
the need for teachers who help children 
build appropriate independence—de- 
pendence patterns of behavior, and over- 
come fears brought on by breaking some 
home ties. Parents of older children 
mentioned the need for developing self- 
controls and for learning to give as well 
as to receive attention. 
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Several parents noted the need for 
their children to learn to live with chil- 
dren of differing races and sects and to 
reduce the emotional content of situa- 
tions in which surface differences are 
apparent. 

Suggestions for achieving mental 
health included teachers’ giving attention 
to helping children understand and ac- 
cept themselves. One parent said that 
home and school recognition of the 
child’s talents and achievements are 
critical in the child’s emotional develop- 
ment. Another said that the “child must 
see himself as a part of the group and as 
a contributor, though making a different 
contribution than others.” 

Some responses stressed the need for 
children learning to understand the need 
for and to respect authority. This was 
coupled with the idea that children have 
a need to learn to apply themselves to 
the task at hand and to think for them- 
selves. Perhaps this is a statement of 
an idea previously noted, that children 
need, at different levels of maturity, to 
know when to go to others for help and 
when to work out tasks for themselves. 

While some parents pointed out that 
“the teacher has a great impact on the 
child” and “the teacher is often more of 
an authority than parents in the early 
school years,” they recognize their place 
in fostering this kind of development 
in their children. One parent writes that 
the school’s influence on emotional de- 
velopment is “not primary. If the home 
environment is good, the teacher can’t 
spoil it. If it is bad, the teacher can 
only ameliorate it.” 

Parents want teachers with stable per- 
sonalities, who understand their chil- 
dren, who accept children as worthy, who 
do not condone unacceptable behaviors 
but who help children work out accept- 
able behaviors and who help children to 
learn to appreciate the worth of others. 
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They are desirous of assuming their re- 
sponsibilities in helping their children 
develop emotional maturity. 


Attitudes and Values 


Parents want their children to develop 
attitudes and values important in our 
culture. There was agreement that the 
child learns and strengthens beliefs about 
God and his fellows as a result of his 
school experiences. A few replies to the 
question suggested organized programs 
of religious instruction, but without the 
imposition of doctrine on children of dif- 
fering religious beliefs. 

Parents said. that the example of the 
teacher was a critical factor in children 
learning the Golden Rule, in their in- 
ternalizing values of honesty and em- 
pathy with others. They believe that a 
search for the reasons behind the moral 
and spiritual values by which we live 
serves to develop and to strengthen these 
values for children. One parent asked 
that the school “stress reasons why things 
are right or wrong, rather than expect 
conformity” to teacher’s standards. 

The idea that values and attitudes are 
built in everyday living and not in formal 
situations recurred in parents’ replies. 
Again the fact that the family and the 
ethnic group laid the basis for enduring 
learnings was mentioned. 


Historical Backgrounds 


Parents want children to know of the 
historical backgrounds of their country 
and of the need for a world free from 
violence and hatred. Expectations for 
the schools included the teaching of his- 
tory at appropriate levels with some com- 
parisons of the backgrounds of different 
nations and of the struggle that men have 
waged for the freedoms that we enjoy. 
This was another area where parents 
made many suggestions for the conduct 
of school programs. These suggestions 
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ranged from the teaching of history from 
textbooks to the use of current events in 
proper grades and the study of the 
United Nations and the World Health 
Organization. There were parents who 
asked that teachers emphasize the equal- 
ity of men and the opportunities offered 
in a free society. 

Some parents voiced caution in regard 
to children’s ability to become world 
conscious and of the desirability of at- 
tempting to push their thinking far be- 
yond their immediate environment. 

These conclusions seem warranted on 
the basis of the committee’s study of 
parents’ views of what the schools should 
do for their children: 


e Parents want schools and teachers to 
guide growth in every area of human develop- 
ment. 

e Parents recognize the role of the home 
and of other social institutions in guiding 
child growth and have no desire to delegate 
their responsibilities to another agency. 

e Parents realize the importance of moti- 
vation and interest in learning and are aware 
of the value of the newer techniques and 
methods in teaching. 

e Parents disagree as to the place of activ- 
ities relating to the learning of attitudes to- 


ward country and of world-mindedness and 
the emphasis on moral and spiritual values in 
school. Perhaps these disagreements are less 
marked than it would appear from the short 
reports that the committee obtained. 

e Parents expect that the schools will stress 
the teaching of the tools of learning and will 
provide sufficient content in the social and | 
natural sciences so that children will have a 
basis for forming judgments on questions in 
these areas. 


One further conclusion is justified 
from the information which the Commit- 
tee obtained. Parents are deeply appre- 
ciative of the efforts of teachers to guide 
children’s growth. They recognize the 
unique contributions which teachers 
make to personalities of their children 
and are grateful for them. 

The Committee is aware that there are 
differences in degree in parental expec- 
tations from the schools and of the in- 
creasing need for contacts with parents 
in order that these differences be under- 
stood. It recommends that all teachers 
make the effort to know parents and their 
anticipations so that differences do not 
become sources of conflict to the detri- 
ment of the maturing child. 











“Gee, Stinky, I'll bet Miss 
Smith will never believe we 
could learn so much stuff in 
six weeks. But fire building, 
knowing rocks, and collecting 
bugs is important stuff to 
know.” 





Monroe Cohen 
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By ERNEST OSBORNE 


Learning Through Home Living 


The role of the school is not to take over responsibilities of child guid- 
ance which belong in the home and can be better done by the home. 
But the school can play a complementary role to the quality of home 
learning experiences. Ernest Osborne is an authority on family rela- 
tionships as a professor of education at Teachers College, Columbia 


University, New York. 


‘Tue HOME PROVIDES, BY ALL ODDS, THE 
most significant learning experiences for 
children. We can recognize that our 
own basic values, our strengths, our 
weaknesses, our feelings, and our at- 
titudes have their foundation in the kind 
of family relationships and experiences 
of our childhood. Truly, “The child is 
father of the man.” 

But too few of us act as though this 
were true. We give lip service to the 
idea, but when we think or talk of learn- 
ing we think and talk of the school! 
When I was an elementary-school teacher 
we frequently talked of children and 
their progress. We were not slow to take 
credit for the fine growth and develop- 
ment we saw in some youngsters. We 
were proud and happy that we had 
played such an important part in the 
life of Johnny or Mary. But it was a 
different story in the case of the boy 
or girl who didn’t get along well, who 
was more disturbed and less adequate 
than he had been when first coming to 
us. Then, we piously said, while shak- 
ing our heads, “No matter how hard the 
school tries, it can’t overcome the influ- 
ence of a poor home situation.” 

In all humbleness, we must face the 
fact that home-learning provides the 
stuff on which the schools build. Whether 
for good or for ill, the family is the 
first and foremost educator. In a very 
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real sense, the job of the school is a com- 
plementary one. The sooner we accept 
this and act on it the better job we are 
likely to do. 

Such recognition need not mean that 
school experience is of little significance. 
As partners of the home we have a most 
important part to play. With home and 
school working together there can be 
provided a quality of learning that we 
have not yet seen. The school, staffed 
by people who understand the processes 
of learning, has a major contribution to 
make in helping parents improve the 
quality of home learning. 

What will be the nature of the relation- 
ship between home and school if such 
a point of view is operative? How can 
the school improve the quality of home 
learning? Won't parents object if we 
attempt to tell them how to be better 
parents? 

There has been cooperation between 
home and school. Some of it has been 
on a high level. Far too often, however, 
it has been a one-way proposition. We 
in the school have expected parents to 
adjust to our needs. If we were having 
trouble with a child, we summoned par- 
ents. And the word “summoned” was 
an appropriate one. Far too often, our 
only meaningful contact was when there 
was difficulty. 

There has been another kind of cooper- 
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ation, too. Recognizing that the family 
wasn’t living up to its responsibilities in 
certain areas, we have taken over. Thus, 
when we realized that many parents were 
sidestepping sex education, we started 
to take on that responsibility. In a 
degree the same thing might be said 
about recreation, character education, 
and even religion. 

But we would have been on firmer 
ground had we asked, “What can we do 
by way of giving parents a hand with 
some of these jobs they’re finding dif- 
ficult?” rather than to take over the jobs 
ourselves. Certain schools have done 
this very thing with excellent results. 
By and large, however, we have avoided 
the close contact with parents that this 
would entail. 

What is likely to be involved in a new 
pattern of cooperation, one in which we 
see ourselves at best as partners in the 
job of learning? If we act on the as- 
sumption that it is in the family where 
basic learning takes place, there are sure 
tc be some significant changes in our 
whole approach. 


Friendly Relationships Necessary 


We must work for a closer, more 
friendly relationship with parents. The 
two groups most genuinely concerned 
with the well-being of children—par- 
ents and teachers—are often uncom- 
fortable with one another. Sometimes, 
indeed, our relationships are character- 
ized by fear, anxiety, and hostility. The 
roots of these attitudes are many and 
varied. Most of them are grounded in 
feelings of personal insecurity. Often 
the emotional climate in which we con- 
tact one another is anything but condu- 
cive to whole-hearted cooperation. 

One important step, perhaps, is to 
think of parents as persons not merely 
as progenitors. Many of us who are 
patient and understanding with children 
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are irritated by parents. We see the 
whole child and his needs but act toward 
parents as though they were nothing 
more than trellises on which children 
are to be trained. 

We can hardly expect genuine co- 
operation between people who do not : 
have a warm, friendly, trusting attitude 
toward one another. Consequently, the 
first step is one of establishing such re- 
lationships through home visits, grade 
meetings, informal social activities, and 
other contacts in which our primary ob- 
jective is to get to know and appreciate 
one another as persons. 


Achieving Mutual Understanding 


We can play an important role in help- 
ing parents and children understand and 
appreciate one another. There are many 
ways in which this may be done. And 
such a contribution will add much to 
the effectiveness of home activities and 
relationships as a learning situation. 

Strange as it may seem, a number of 
conscientious parents find little fun in 
day-by-day living with their children. 
They are so concerned with doing a good 
job in bringing up the youngsters that 
there is no room for appreciation of the 
joy and satisfaction inherent in family 
living. Everything is a problem. There 
are few moments of relaxation for they 
are perpetually anxious as to whether 
they are doing the right thing. There is 
lurking fear that they will be blamed for 
anything amiss in their children’s be- 
havior. 

While it is true that such anxieties 
often stem out of deep-seated problems 
of parents, school people have unwit- 
tingly added to them through long-estab- 
lished practices. Isn’t it largely true 
that primary contacts between school 
and home have been limited to problem 
areas? Rarely do we ask a parent to 
come to school save when there is a 
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problem. Even our method of grading 
children is likely to raise concern as to 
whether the child is keeping up with 
others in the class, whether he is as 
good as the neighbor’s youngster. 

It takes little imagination to realize 
how much it can mean to mothers and 
fathers to receive a note from their 
youngster’s teacher which briefly de- 
scribes how helpful he has been in wel- 
coming a new child to school or to re- 
ceive an invitation to drop in and see 
the fine piece of work he has done in 
social studies. Such indications of ap- 
proval pay off many times in the build- 
ing of a happier, more relaxed relation- 
ship between parent and child, between 
parent and teacher. 


Ways of Working With Parents 


Parent discussion groups sponsored 
by the school or through the PTA are 
becoming increasingly popular. When 
these provide opportunities for give and 
take discussion, participants often gain 
from one another insights about chil- 
dren that make for better parent-child 
relationships. Parents often get reassur- 
ance from one another that their chil- 
dren’s behavior and attitudes or their 
own aren’t as unusual or abnormal as 
they feared. Naturally such groups 
should not be primarily ones in which 
an “expert” does most of the talking. 
However, the leadership of an under- 
standing teacher or thoughtful parent 
will be more likely to assure positive 
outcomes than if the gathering is little 
more than a glorified “gab session.” 

The grade meeting made up of parents 
who have children in the same group 
affords a particularly good opportunity 
for discussions of the way youngsters 
grow and develop. The teacher who is 
able to refrain from “taking over’ in 
such meetings but rather draws from 
both his experience and that of the chil- 
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dren’s parents can contribute much to 
increased understanding of children and 
therefore to effective home learning. 

Individual contacts have their place, 
too. <A friendly, non-professionalized 
home visit will frequently help parents 
develop an entirely different attitude 
toward the school and their children’s 
experiences at school. When the teacher 
comes asa friend rather than an investi- 
gator, both parents and youngsters may 
develop a feeling of “togetherness” 
about home and school which has very 
positive results. 

Another excellent medium for helping 
parents see the potentialities of learn- 
ing in home-living is that of the confer- 
ence report. In those schools which sub- 
stitute a meeting of parent and teacher 
for the printed report form, home and 
school alike gain in understanding of 
one another and of the child. 

Nor should one overlook the impor- 
tance of the opportunity the teacher has 
to help children develop more under- 
standing of their parents. In years past 
when we were experiencing mass immi- 
gration, some of the things we taught 
children about diet and other health 
practices developed a breach between 
them and their parents. The youngsters 
wanted desperately to be Americans and 
looked on their parents’ customs as for- 
eign, and their attitudes as outmoded. 
A few teachers were understanding 
enough to avoid this and built apprecia- 
tion for national customs that made chil- 
dren proud of their parents rather than 
ashamed. But this was probably the ex- 
ception. Today, restricted immigration 
means that our population is more homo- 
geneous and that the problems faced in 
the late 1800’s and the early 1900's are 
minimal. But there are still many areas 
of conflict and difference between parent 
and child to which a positive contribu- 
tion can be made. 
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When Billy complains that his mother 
won't let him play in the street with 
the other children, his teacher can get 
children to discuss why mothers feel 
this way. The insight that a youngster 
may get from this discussion may be of 
some real help in meeting his problem. 
And one would hope, too, that the teach- 
er might be able to help Billy’s mother 
and others to think through what is in- 
volved. 

It is most important, of course, that 
we teachers refrain from doing or say- 
ing anything that undercuts parents. 
Though it is not always easy, we should 
strive to steer a middle course between 
siding with the child and giving the im- 
pression that parents are always right. 
Most often this middle course will be 
one in which we help youngsters see the 
“why” of parent attitudes and help them 
think through ways of dealing with the 
situation. 


Families Work and Play Together 


We can provide activities which will 
help families discover ways of playing 
and working together. As industrializa- 
tion and urbanization have taken over, 
it has become more and more difficult 
for members of the family to be to- 


gether. Those schools which sponsor 
family fun nights make it possible for 
youngsters and their parents to work to- 
gether. Work in the school shops, music 
and dramatic activities, in which the two 
generations can take part, are bettering 
family relationships. Such activities 
may carry over into our homes. 

Parent-teacher-youth panels to discuss 
matters of mutual interest inevitably re- 
veal to those of each group the sound 
thinking one can expect when problems 
and ideas are shared. Such discovery 
may be carried over into the home, too, 
in the form of a family council where 
family problems are worked out on a 
democratic basis rather than through 
parent domination. 

These are but a few of the initial steps 
whereby we in the schools can play a 
part in bringing the home more fully 
into its own as an educational institu- 
tion. In doing so, we assure our own 
increasing effectiveness as educators and 
make no mean contribution to the 
strengthening of the family which, bro- 
midic though it may sound, can truly be 
said to be the cornerstone of our society. 
Surely, there can be nothing more im- 
portant in the gamut of tasks that chal- 
lenge the teacher. 


Education 


By Virernta CHURCH 


Each day I learn more 
Than I teach; 


I learn that half knowledge of another’s life 


Leads to false judgment: 


I learn that there is a surprising kinship 


In human nature; 


I learn that it’s a wise father who knows his own son; 

I learn that what we expect we get: 

I learn that there’s more good than evil in this world; 
That age is a question of spirit; 

That youth is the best of life 

No matter how numerous its years; 

I learn how much there is to learn. 


From Teachers Are People (Wallace Hebberd, 1949) 
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Purposeful Direction in... 


Speaking 
and 
Writing 
Why are these skills important? 


How do you plan purposeful programs? 
How do you give needed practice? 
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SPEAKING AND WRITING AS MEANS OF 
expression to be developed by boys and 
girls in the elementary school have as- 
sumed new social significance as science 
perfects and broadens the scope of com- 
munication among and between peoples. 
In fact, all language arts—listening, 
speaking, reading, and writing—have as- 
sumed increased importance in the school 
curriculum because of the changing de- 
mands of our times. 

We want our children to understand 
and appreciate the multiple values of 
effective speaking and writing: 


Speaking and writing help us communicate 
our feelings; therefore we must understand 
ourselves and others. 

Speaking and writing influence the think- 
ing and the behavior of others; therefore we 
have a moral and ethical responsibility to use 
these instruments in constructive ways. 


Speaking and writing require a command 
of certain skills and tools which must be 
learned; therefore, we have an obligation to 
become proficient in expressing ourselves. 


Expression through speaking and writ- 
ing will not flourish in a school which 
puts a premium upon quiet and con- 
formity. Language skills can only de- 
velop through use; through many op- 
portunities to experience and experiment, 
to share and exchange, to reflect and 
wonder, to fail and succeed. 

Some staff members of the Wilming- 
ton Public Schools contributed from 
their forthcoming curriculum bulletins 
the following points of view, illustra- 
tions, and reports of experiences in help- 
ing children learn to express themselves 
effectively through speaking and writing. 


By MURIEL CROSBY 


Creativeness is an 
innate quality stem- 
ming from deep 
within the actual life process of the in- 
dividual. All individuals have this qual- 
ity to some degree, and all have the de- 
sire to express it in some form or other. 
Creativeness means the ability to express 
one’s self freely and effectively through 
one’s various experiences. The range of 
possibilities for creative expression is 
very broad. One of the most natural 
ways for some children to express them- 
selves creatively is through speaking. 
Interesting everyday experiences provide 
material for discussion, conversation, 
and vocabulary development. 

Children need to learn to speak well 
and to be at ease. The teacher should 
be especially careful not to over-empha- 
size the formal side of this work. 

Children absorb practically whatever 
is around them in language. They see 
a iot, learn a lot, and repeat a lot. Every 
child learns to talk by imitating the 
sounds he hears. His eyes as well as 
his ears help him imitate people around 
him as he learns to know and pronounce 
words. The way we speak with our 
children will be one of the most impor- 
tant influences in cultivating lasting good 
habits of speech we want for them. 

Children learn to talk by being given 
opportunities to express themselves. 
language program which provides op- 
portunities and experiences in all areas 
of learning for the development of each 
individual child on his own level will 
enable the child to achieve success.— 
ETHEL CLosson. 


A Teacher of 
7-Year-Olds Says 





Muriel Crosby, director of elementary educa- 
tion, Wilmington, Delaware, has prepared this 
article from material which is being developed 
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for a future language arts guide. Contributions 
of individuals and groups are noted throughout 
the text. 
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At the primary level, 
we naturally endeavor 
to develop speaking 
about music in a languge which young 
children understand. We discover that 
music is loud, soft, high, low, light, 
heavy, smooth, bouncy, fast, slow; runs, 
walks, skips, jumps, hops, swings; has 
a tune or a melody, has time, has rhythm, 
has parts, has places of rest. The child 
uses this vocabulary in talking about 
music he hears. With teacher direction 
the child should grow in his ability to 
give a true word picture of what he hears. 

As we progress into the intermediate 
level, we encourage the acquisition of 
more truly musical expressions; soft be- 
comes piano, fast becomes allegro, 
smooth becomes legato, tunes become 
phrases, places of rest become cadences, 
time becomes tempo, and parts become 
form. We speak of harmony, of timbre, 
of moods, and of modes. How far we 
may go, of course, depends upon the 
maturity of children.—Davip CLosson. 


Music 
Plays a Part 


Being able to 
express one’s 
thoughts clear- 
ly is hard for many adults but particu- 
larly so for children. First they must be 
able to think straight, then sort out these 
thoughts and put them into words which 
express exactly what they mean. 

In an effort to help children gain 
facility in this difficult skill one teacher 
ot 1l-year-olds conceived the idea of 
using a tape recorder so that her group 
could hear whether or not they were 
saying just what they meant. 

She knew that they needed to under- 
stand better the concept of change and 
that much discussion would be necessary 
in order to do this. A short simple story 
called Stick-in-the-Mud which illustrated 
this concept was read aloud by several 
children. This in itself was a valuable 


11-Year-Olds 
Use a Tape Recorder 
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experience for the children learned 
much from learning different pronuncia- 
tions, voice quality, pitch, and smooth 
meaningful interpretation of the material 
read. Discussion followed the reading, 
then the tape was played back. Follow- 
ing that was further discussion as to 
whether comments were relevant (and of 
course several were not), whether they 
were too long winded or whether the 
thought was clearly expressed in a few 
words. The tape was then erased; an- 
other recording was made, and improve- 
ment discussed. 

These children not only learned a 
great deal from this type of listening- 
speaking activity but their interest in 
it was exceedingly high. ELLEN ADAIR. 


Young children are 
the truly creative in 
their use of language. 
The wise and sensitive teacher keeps a 
pencil and pad handy as she observes 
and listens to her children. 


A Parade 
By 5-year-old Jimmy 


Teacher Writes 
Our Stories 


A paper hat 

A tin pan drum 
March, march 
Here I come! 
Ill lead the band 
Column, left 
March! 


Snow 
By 6-year-old Carolyn 


It’s dark and 
It’s light. 

A funny day 
But I know why. 
It’s falling 

Snow. 





Teachers contributing creative work of children’ in 
“Teacher Writes Our Stories,’’ and “Old Enough To 
Write Our Own’’: Louise Brinkley, Sara Greenstein, 
Venus Johnson, Agatha Mason, Mary Perkins. 
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My Snowman 
By A 5-Year-Old 


The other day I made a snowman 
I got a chunk 

Got a chunk. 

I rolled it and rolled it. 

Then it was little 

Then it was big 

Very much. 

That’s the way to make 

A snowman. 


Get a chunk. 


Sometimes the group discusses a trip 
which the teacher records for future use. 


The Trip—Over the 


Delaware Memorial Bridge 
By the Kindergarten 


We went on a trip 

In a vellow bus. 

We had a very nice driver 
And a very nice guide. 

We did not have to pay toll 
To any of those guys. 


Eight- and _nine- 
year-olds like in- 
dependence. They 
feel no inhibitions regarding structure. 
The wise teacher will encourage this ex- 
perimentation with language. Eight-year- 
old Donald writes his own story: 


Old Enough 
To Write Our Own 


The Black Cat 


One night when my mother was in bed. 
She heard a cat hollering. It’s that black 
cat on my fence. Some people started 
throwing things at the cat. My mother 
was a nice lady. She let the cat in her 
kitchen and gave him some milk. He 
was hungry. 


' Anne, another third grader, has 
learned the value of some punctuation. 
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Lucky 

Lucky is my girl friend’s dog. He is 
brown and white. He is trained to sit, 
lie, and to give his paw. Lucky comes 
over to my house to play with me. Lucky 
is a very nice dog he is a pretty color 
too. He is sometimes good and some-. 
times bad. I like him very, very much. 
He is a boy dog. 


Creating an Environment 


The ability to speak and write effec- 
tively and the pleasure and satisfaction 
derived from expressing our thoughts 
and feelings in such a way that we are 
able to reach others are the results of 
strong inner motivation which is set into 
action because of the stimulus to be 
found in our environment. In studying 
how people communicate with others one 
group of middle-grade children had the 
rich and full experience described below 
involving every aspect of the language 
arts, listening, speaking, reading, writ- 
ing. The children and teacher each kept 
a log of the events which highlighted 
the study. This log became an impor- 
tant instrument of evaluation—the kind 
of evaluation concerned with process as 
well as outcomes. (From Reading Bul- 
letin, 1953, George Gray School). 

Children’s report: Harvey’s group started 
to work on the telegraph. They had trouble 
reading some of the words in the science 


book. The teacher helped them, and then 
they got their materials ready. 


Teacher’s report: My aim was to help 
children know the vowels, and when 
vowels are long and short. 

Words were put on the board such as: 
insulation, receiving, electromagnet, 
scrape, screws, connection, attach, bat- 
tery which the boys had trouble pro- 
nouncing. Other children who could 
not pronounce the words joined the 
group. 

* All the children knew the initial con- 
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sonants and consonant blends but were 
not sure of the vowel sounds. 

In addition to the words on the board, 
I added many which used the same prin- 
ciple for pronunciation as the ones al- 
ready there such as: into, nation, lady, 
scrap, black, bag. 

We marked all the vowels with yellow 
chalk. 

I told them the number of vowels in 
a word, then the number of syllables 
unless the vowel came at the end of the 
word, or two vowels were together. Dif- 
ferent children wrote the number of syl- 
lables in each word, after the word. 

We reviewed the long and short vowel 
sounds by having the children give words 
which used both. 

At this time, I did not give the chil- 
dren any reasons for syllabication. I 
simply asked them where they thought 
the divisions were. If they were incor- 
rect, I divided the words correctly and 
told them why. 

I asked them to pronounce words such 
as: (la)dy, (pa)per, and make a rule 
for syllables ending in a vowel. (The 
vowel has a long sound.) 

We then pronounced words such as: 
late, bite, and formed the rule that when 
syllables have two vowels, the first is 
long and the second silent. 

We attempted to pronounce the words 
by using the information we already 
knew and information we had just 
learned—in - su - la - tion. 

The children knew “in” and “tion.” 
They knew “sand” and “i” so they knew 
(si). They then pronounced (in-si-la- 
tion). We did the same with (elec-tro- 
mag-net) and other words. 


Children’s report: The boys used strips of 
aluminum over the electromagnet, but the 
aluminum was not attracted by the magnet. 
When they used strips from the tin can it 
worked. This was because the tin is really 
coated iron. 
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Are telegrams sent over a telegraph like 
ours? 

Who invented the telegraph? 

How are messages sent across the ocean? 

Is the telephone quicker than the telegraph? 

We learned these were ways of communi- 
cating. We listed other ways on the board 
such as: talking, newspaper, telephone, tele- 
graph, television, letter writing, radio, movie, 
by train, by plane, by pony express. 


Teacher’s report: To help children 
find related topics: We listed a topic and 
after it I listed other topics which might 
have some bearing on the topic as: Tele- 
phone—Bell, Watson; Telephone, cour- 
tesy. 

Children’s report: Richard’s reading group 
and Bill’s group went to the library to find 
books which might contain material on com- 
munication. 

Before going, we discussed topics closely 
related to letter writing, telephone. 

Barbara’s group and Carol’s group received 
more help in attacking new words. 


Teacher’s report: To help children 
use an index and table of contents to 
find information on a topic. Help chil- 
dren learn to skim to see if information 
is available. 

The children who seemed to be having 
difficulty worked with me. We listed 
the topics on the board. 

We studied the key to learn the mean- 
ing of PM. 


The children found the pages where © 


the telegraph was discussed. Then they 
let their eyes run down the page to see 
what was mentioned. They learned to 
use the topic sentence as an index for 
what was in the paragraph. They also 
used paragraph headings. 

Children’s report: We took the books which 
came from the library and used the table of 
contents and index to see where the informa- 
tion on communication could be found. We 
skimmed to see if the information on the page 
was worth while. We marked the page where 
information was found with slips of paper. 

We chose our topics. We listed ways by 
which we might obtain information as: see a 
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The teacher was available for specific help. 


movie, visit a plant, read, have someone tell 
us about it. 

Children’s report: We decided the whole 
class might visit the News Journal Company 
because none had been there. 

We made arrangements to visit the News 
Journal. 

Jimmy’s father said he would tell us about 
the radio. We set a day for him to come. 

We made a list of the questions we hoped 
to answer by studying our topic. 

We listed questions we’d like answered at 
the News Journal Company. 

We discussed behavior on the bus and in 
the plant. 

When we returned, we discussed what we 
had learned. 


Teacher’s report: Feeling that reading 
would be more valuable if each child 
had definite questions he wanted answer- 
ed, we listed the questions under each 
topic, such as: 

Radio 
How can I make a crystal set? 
Who was Marconi? Boyhood 

How he happened to invent radio 
. What are some good radio programs? 
. How does sound travel? 

Plans for trip to News Journal 
Behavior on bus 
Two groups—someone in each respon- 
sible for getting question answered 
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3. Each child to carry notebook and 
pencil for notes 


Children’s report: Mr. B. told us about the 
radio. 

That afternoon the committee members 
who were interested visited the telegraph of- 
fice, the railroad office, and the telephone 
company. They got information from all. 
They sent a telegram to Dr. D., the school 
principal. They got pamphlets. They planned 
to report what they learned. 

The art teacher came to the room and we 
discussed ways we might present our mate- 
rials to others. We decided upon two murals, 
one on modern communications, and a movie 
to illustrate our report. We also decided to 
prepare oral and written reports which would 
be put in booklets. The art teacher worked 
with one group on illustrations. 


Teacher’s report: One group started 
to prepare reports. Some were copying 
information from books. The teacher 
worked with Carol’s group and used 
Today and Tomorrow readers. They 
read a paragraph and decided upon the 
main idea of each paragraph. They 
noted how the topic sentence often helped 
give the main idea. Then they found 
supporting details which they placed 
under the main idea. To find the sup- 
porting details they asked, “What rea- 
sons make this the main idea?” After 
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working with several paragraphs in the 
reader they took the social studies books 
they were using and tried to do the same. 


Children’s report: We wrote thank you 
notes to Mr. B. and the man who guided 
us through the News Journal Company. The 
letters were corrected by the teacher. She 
showed us our mistakes and we rewrote them. 


Teacher’s report: I wanted the chil- 
dren to know how to write a letter prop- 
erly: 

The class discussed and wrote the cor- 
rect form of the letters. They also sug- 
gested various topics which might be 
discussed in the letters. The letters were 
corrected with each child individually, 
and rewritten. 


Children’s report: We met in groups and 
decided what each person in the group was 
going to do. The airplane group had trouble 
because they could not read their material. 

The radio and television group had trouble 
deciding what they should do. 


Teacher’s report: I wanted to help 
slower readers get information: 

First we searched for easier material 
and found Straight Up and Straight 
Down which Carmen could read, and 
Airplanes at Work which Frankie and 
Lewis could read if they had a little help. 
However, some of the questions they 
wanted answered were found only in 
more difficult books. Some of this mate- 
rial we read together. Then they told 
me their own words and I wrote it. 


Children’s report: Some of us went to the 
library where we were given help in finding 
material in the encyclopedia, World Almanac, 
and atlas. 

Other children made a list of words they 
did not know (pronunciation or meaning) 
and we found what they meant and how they 
were pronounced in the dictionary. 


Teacher’s report: I wanted to help 
children find unfamiliar words in the 
dictionary and learn their pronunciation 
and meaning: 
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First we opened the dictionary to find 
the center page, first quarter page, and 
last quarter page and noticed the letters 
in each section. Then we noticed the 
guide words and proceeded to find one 
word at atime. When we found a word, 
we checked on its pronunciation. Then 
the child whose word it was read the 
sentence containing the word. They read 
the various meanings suggested and de- 
cided upon the one which fit the situation. 


Children’s report: Some worked on _ pic- 
tures for the movie, some prepared their re- 
ports, some rewrote letters, and others tried 
experiments in sound. The teacher went 
from group to group. 

We continued to work on our topics, write 
our reports, work on the mural or movie, and 
write plays. Some of the group went to the 
art room or library during special periods. 

At this time, we worked on drawings and 
reports. We found poems about communica- 
tion such as “The Postman.” 


Teacher’s report: Some children con- 
tinued to copy material from the book. 
Some children still had trouble attack- 
ing new words because they did not 
divide the word into syllables correctly. 
Billy’s group had trouble with words 
containing ou- ow- ar. 

I worked with the ones who were copy- 
ing from the book to know the phono- 
grams ow and ou. 

I tried to help these children by listing 
the words which they did not know plus 
other words using similar phonograms. 
I tried to have some I thought they knew 
as well as some with which they were 
not familiar as: town, brown, mountain, 
out, surround. 

We read these until they became famil- 
iar and the group recognized ou and ow 
usually had the ow sound. 


Teacher’s report: To help children 
divide words into syllables: 

We listed the troublesome words on 
the board in addition to others as: 
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Placerville, Cooper, pioneer, engage- 
ment, intoxicating, certainly, invented. 

The children drew a line under each 
vowel. 

They looked to see where syllables 
ended. 

We took some words they knew like: 
lady, candy, baby, faster, and divided 
them into syllables by using the follow- 
ing rules: 

If you have a vowel-consonant-conso- 
nant-vowel combination, the division is 
afier the first consonant. 

If you have a vowel-consonent-vowel 
combination, the division is after the 
vowel. 

If a syllable ends in a vowel the vowel 
has a long sound. 

If there are two vowels in a syllable, 
the first is usually long and the second 
silent. 

If the syllable ends in (e) the other 
vowel in the syllable is long. 

First the group divided the words 
in syllables by marking the vowels, and 
then deciding where the division should 
be. 

Then they put a line over all long 
vowel sounds, engagement became en- 
gage-ment. 

Children’s report: Some of us made maps 
showing the distance covered by the Pony 
Express. 


Teacher’s report: To learn the mean- 
ing of symbols on maps: 

They used the scale of miles to mea- 
sure the distance traveled. 

They located north, south, east, west 
on the map. 

They used map symbols to see what 
rivers, lakes, and mountains were 
crossed. 


Children’s report: We all learned how to 
organize our material. 


Teacher’s report: I wanted the chil- 
dren to know how to organize material. 
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I took the information one child had 
obtained and wrote the statements on 
the board. 

They read the statements. 

They decided which statements be- 
longed together. 

They decided which group of state- — 
ments should come first, second. 

They read the report with statements 
in correct order. 


Children’s report: We learned how to use a 
telephone correctly. We saw the film “Tele- 
zonia.” 


Teacher’s report: I wanted the chil- 
dren to use information obtained: 

The telephone committee read to learn 
the proper way of using a telephone. 

They wrote and presented a play show- 
ing the use of the telephone. 

They told what should be noticed 
when the film “Telezonia” was shown. 


Communication Includes Many Skills 


Through good living experiences in 
the classroom children develop the skills 
necessary to improve their communica- 
tion with others. The importance of real 
purpose is evident in the development 
of the skills. The children discover that 
in order to communicate they must have 
something to communicate—they must 
have more information. As information 
is gathered it is reorganized creatively 
to present new ideas. , 

Gathering new information means im- 
proved techniques for using the resources 
available. Resources must be found. 
Sometimes the resources are in written 
material which involve techniques such 
as word attack. Sometimes the resources 
are in other people—ways of approach- 
ing and working with those people must 
be developed. Skills in getting informa- 
tion and organizing are continually in 
use with a search for ever better ways of 
fulfilling the purpose at hand. 
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Make It With and For Children 


One of a series of articles from material collected by members of the Make It With and 





For Children Committee of ACEI, Adele Rudolph (Philadelphia), chairman. 


The Play’s the Thing 


No one 1s T00 YOUNG—-AND NO ONE TOO OLD—TO ENJOY “ACT- 
ing it out.” Have you watched the four-year-olds as they play 
house with their doll families? One can tell even the tone 
of voice in which Sally Ann’s mother speaks when Sally Ann 
says: “Now you eat that spinach, or you won’t get any cake.” 

Adults, too, like to “act it out”—witness the present popular- 
ity of role-playing as a discussion technique. Between these 
two maturity levels, “acting it out” is done in many different 
ways and for many different purposes. Puppetry is one of 
those ways. It is as important for us to understand when to 
use puppetry as it is to know what types to use at each level. 

When? From the child’s viewpoint, acting it out gives oppor- 
tunity to be someone else for a little while—and to be that 
someone as he sees him. By studying his acting we get clues 
to his ideas of these persons. 





e He may be revealing misunderstandings of both factual nature 
and human relations. 

e He may be releasing inner tensions. 

e He may be showing his need for personal gratification. 

e Or he may be following a child’s natural seeking for fun and joy. 


All this means that acting it out is not an end in itself. 
Rather, it indicates that the children’s purpose is very definite: 
they want to show something which is better shown by puppetry 
than by narrating or writing or drawing. It may be used— 

e in an impromptu playing out of a nursery rhyme. 

e in re-enacting an unfortunate episode in human relations which 
they have witnessed or participated in (role-playing for discussion 
of desirable behavior). 

e in an imaginative story developed by a group and prepared by 
them for presentation. 


In each case, the children have ideas which they wish to get 
across, they have a certain audience in mind, and they choose 
a vivid means of portraying their ideas. 

What type of puppets? Even the simplest form of puppets 
is dramatic and different. Figures drawn, cut out, and mounted 
on sticks are quite effective. They have the advantage of being 
made quickly and easily, even by very young children. This 
point is one which is of primary importance in the teacher’s 
guidance; nothing is more frustrating—at any level—when one 
is enthusiastic about getting on with the play than to have to 
spend lengthy hours in making too-difficult puppets. As the 
children grow in their ability to handle tools and materials, 
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Using various 
media of expres- 
sion is revealing. 























puppets should be of increasing complexity, using cardboard 
tubing, balls, paper bags, socks, papier mache. Standards may 
be developed with the children as they move on to each level. 





Planning, organ- 
izing, and shar- 
ing are part of 














evaluating. 








Evaluation of the actual performance by the children reveals 
whether the puppets suit the purpose. Keep in mind “The Play’s 
the thing!” and puppets are means toward that end. 

What plays? One of the greatest mistakes we make is when 
we look around for an “appropriate” play. Is it because we 
lack faith in children that we turn so readily to books for mate- 
rial? Or do we as teachers lack faith in our ability to bring 
out the creative in children? Let’s look at our children, see 
how their natural mimicry abilities stack up, note their humor 
(sometimes rather subtle)—and go on from there. 

















We do not need to have the script all written out before the C 

hc ta ieee, age gs ang ale Sie el ood speech, ef- 
play is given ere may be times when this is advisable, but | fective | vocabu- 
for real enthusiasm, real humor, real creativity let the chil- | lary, poise in 
dren decide on the episodes and their sequence, what takes | language _ situa- 
place in each scene, and what characters, costumes, props, and | tions are devel- 
scenery are needed. Then have different children ad-lib the oped. 
conversation as they think it should be. Sometimes their gram- 
mar may be questionable, but the gain in spontaneity may be 
well worth it!—May I. Younc, Philadelphia Public Schools 

+. Children’s drawings or fig- 













ures cut from advertise- 
ments: mount on heavy 
paper or manila tag; cut 
out; fasten to sticks (paint 
paddles, lollipop or popsicle 
sticks, tongue depressors, 
twigs). 


Cardboard tubing 

Paper bag: stuff with 
paper and shape head; tie 
at neck leaving room for 
stick or finger(s) of pup- 
peteer. 


Animal head: one paper bag 
for face and head, another for 
back of head and neck; cut, if 
necessary; fasten together. 
Sock: stuff with discarded stock- 
ing or other soft material and 
shape head; tie or gather neck leav- 

ing room for finger(s), stick, or 
paper tube rolled and tied, taped, stapled, or sewed together (See next page). 


Recipe for making papier mache pulp: three large sheets of newspaper will make about one cup 
of pulp. To reduce to pulp: tear into small pieces about size of dime; drop into warm water 
(the hotter, the quicker the results). When thoroughly soaked (over night) pour off excess water. 
Using two straight smooth sticks about 1” across (dowel sticks, broom handles) with one in 
each hand, pound and grind paper into pulp until pulp is very fine and no bits of newspaper 
can be seen. Place in cheesecloth, stocking, or strainer and squeeze or press out all water. 
Store in covered container (non-rusting) until needed. If pulp is dry it will keep indefinitely. 

Measure as much pulp as will be needed for day’s work. Add one part of thick creamy paste 
to two parts of pulp and mix thoroughly. (If put in plastic bag and kneaded, the job will be 
less messy.) Test to see whether it is plastic by making a ball of the mixture. If cracks appear, 
add more paste; if it is too sticky, add more paper pulp. 
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To make opening in 
carton, lay out shape 
and size, make holes in 
two opposite corners by 
twisting or boring and 
pressing large common 
nail (about 40d, 5”). 
Starting at each hole, 
saw along line, using 
triangular saw (com- 
pass about 8” or an all- 
way, small size). 

To mend or join car- 
tons, use gummed kraft 
paper tape. 





Tube: manila tag (about 2!,” x 3”) 
rolled to slip loosely over finger(s) 
and sewed or stapled. 

Head: model, using papier mache g@&=y 
pulp (make head extra large, it 
shrinks in drying). Press onto top 
of tube. Model characteristic fea- 
tures—large and prominent. 
Container or other device for hold- 
ing head while pulp dries. 

Dress or foundation: long enough 
to hide puppeteer’s arm. Armholes 
large enough for thumb and little 
finger. Neck tied or sewed to tube. 
Note: features should be painted so 
they can be recognized by audience. 































When props are to be used, a stage floor or board | 
between the crates will be needed. A ceiling board j 
should be located over the crates from which to hang 
curtain and backdrop. 






We didn’t know how to make 
faces but Mrs. Taylor said, 
“With a room full of faces! 
Copy any one.” We did. 
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Stage: a temporary affair—improvised and developed by the children. The 5- and 6-year-olds 
do not need more than a table turned on its side, a curtain or cardboard across a doorway. 
The 7- to 12-year-olds plan and build with cart ons, crates, folding screen. 

Backdrop and props: children’s drawings; smal | boxes, paper tubing, scrap wood. 














Stick puppet: doll fastened by 
string or rubber bands to short 
stick (dowel, pencil, twig) which 
is stuck into spool that is fastened 
to long stick. Cardboard figures 
fastened to side of long stick are 
satisfactory for young children. 





String puppets with controls are 
a challenge to 10- to 12-year-olds. 
For flexibility, there is no stuff- 
ing between double row of 
stitches at joints of rag doll. 
Carpet thread is used for 
strings. Center string is fastened 
to back of head. If arms are to 
be moved vertically as well as 
horizontally, separate arms from 
body when making pattern. 
When stuffed, sew ends to 
shoulders to make hinge. 
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Constructing frame for stage: 
angle irons and screws or cor- 
rugated fasteners can be used 
to hold strips of wood to- 
gether. If frame is large and 
corners need reinforcement, . 
use triangular corner block 
(4"” wood or 4” plywood). 
Stagger nails to prevent split- 
ting the strips. 





String puppets: doll manipulated by single string with each 
end fastened to a shoulder; children’s cutouts worked by 
a string attached in two places so that figure will balance. 
Note: in making rag doll, children’s standard should be 
“Make small stitches so stuffing won’t come out.” They 
should test the sewing by running a finger between the 
fabric and under the seam. If “the stuffing will come out” 
then sew that part of the seam over again making shorter 
stitches than first stitches. First stitches are not removed, 
but left in so child can see whether he is now making 
shorter stitches. 




















Dear Bill and Marg Lou, 


Glad to hear that you are getting in an 
early bid to attend the ACEI Study Confer- 
ence in Kansas City next April. 

It is a little hard to write about last year’s 
conference in St. Paul since it was four 
months ago but I'll try to share my present 
kaleidoscopic impressions. My notebook will 
help out on some of the quotations: 

First impression is of people—2322 of 
them — teachers, students, administrators, 
parents, and members of other lay and pro- 
fessional groups. They came from the U. S., 
Canada, and 14 other countries. Everyone 
was so friendly and enthusiastic. 

The people of St. Paul deserve a special 
mention. They were so proud to show their 
city off and were so hospitable. On Minnesota 
Night there was a portrayal through song 
and dance of Minnesota’s beautiful heritage. 

The main speakers were all good. Each 
was so different from all the others and yet 
their talks developed the theme of the con- 
ference which was Effective Education for 
All Children. 

Earl C. Kelley, Wayne University, Detroit, 
spoke on What Is Effective Education? See 
his article in this issue of CH1LDHOoD Epuca- 
TION. 

Willard C. Olson, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, illustrated his address, Children, 
How They Learn, with posters, models, and 
graphs. 

Bess Goodykoontz, Office of Education, De- 
partment of Health, Education and Welfare, 
spoke on Concern for All Children. 

The most inspiring close to the conference 
came when Laura Zirbes, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, Columbus, summed up the week: 

“We have come together from all over this 





land and from many other lands to make 
education more effective for all children, not 
for any self-centered purposes. What we have 
done here will do much more to lift the level 
of childhood education everywhere than irre- 
sponsible criticism has done to lower public 
confidence in schools. 

“As we go forth the spiritual forces that 
were engendered here will be channeled into 
our work for children wherever we go. That 
is the unifying commitment which is ours 
as we go forth.” 

There is so much I would like to tell you 
about—Each study group met in four ses- 
sions. Ours really struggled with our own 
problems but I came out with helpful ideas. 

The Functional Display had colorful books, 
science materials, blocks, play equipment, 
puzzles, and manipulative materials. It was 
such a good place to see and use materials 
which have been tested with children in the 
test centers scattered over the United States. 

Our local Executive Board was so glad to 
have the good ideas I brought back from the 
two branch forum meetings I attended and 
from going through yearbooks of other 
branches. 

I attended the Regional Dinner and met 
other people from this state and from sur- 
rounding states. 

There was always something going on such 
as consultation hours and open committee 
meetings. There just wasn’t time to do all 
the things I wanted to do so I had to make 
some hard choices—the only way I solved 
my dilemma was by deciding I would have 
to go to the Study Conference in Kansas City. 

See you there! 
Mary 
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1955 STUDY CONFERENCE 


Association for Childhood Education International 


General Sessions — Inspiring Speakers — Laboratory and Discussion Groups 
Planned School Visits — Consultation Hours — Functional Display 


for information write the Association, 1200 15th St., N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 


Kansas City, Mo. 
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Further Evaluations of Reference Books for Children 


‘THe SEPTEMBER 1952 IssuE OF CHILDHOOD 
EDUCATION carried reviews of six encyclo- 
pedias or compilations of literature for chil- 
dren. These evaluations may now be found 
in the Bibliography of Books for Children 
(1952 and 1954 editions). The sets reviewed 
at that time were: World Book Encyclopedia, 
The Book of Knowledge, Compton’s Pictured 
Encyclopedia and Fact Index, Childcraft, The 
New Wonder World, and Britannica Junior. 

This committee has accepted two other en- 
cyclopedias. The reader is asked to keep 
in mind the following facts considered in 
evaluating: 


e Only encyclopedias intended primarily for 
children and young people are included. 

e Opinions expressed in this report are based 
on classroom experiences. The encyclopedias 
discussed here were made available to, and 
used by, boys and girls over a considerable 
period of time. 


COLLIER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA. 20 volumes. 
1952. New York: P. F. Collier and Son, 
640 Fifth Ave. Collier's Encyclopedia is an 

excellent reference set, particularly recom- 

mended for junior and senior high school 
and for adult use. 

Perhaps the best feature is the articles 
clearly and objectively written on the political 
scene. Biographies are well done. Pronun- 
ciation of all difficult proper names is given. 
World history articles are current up to the 
date of publication. Contributors form a dis- 
tinguished group of people. All articles are 
signed. Maps are clearly printed with scale 
and projection appearing on each. 

Science articles are written for the layman; 
much intricate material has been written with 
unusual clarity and should be useful for the 
high school student, as well as the adult. 

The fine arts receive good coverage—espe- 
cially the contemporary scene. Religion is 
another well-treated area. A fine survey article 
deals with the nature of religion and a cover- 
age of the various religions of the world. 


Members of committee on Evaluation of Reference Books 
for Children: Marie Merrill, Bronxville, hairman ; 
Christine B. Gilbert, Manhasset, N. Y.; Edna Lent Haas, 
Hastings-On-Hudson, N. Y.; Katherine E. Hill, New York 
age as New York City; Arensa Sondergaard, Bronx- 
ville, N. 
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By 1952-1954 ACEI Committee 


Volume 20 is an index volume. It con- 
tains: a list of full-color illustrations (color 
plates are arranged by groups, such as art, 
birds) ; and bibliographies pertaining to vari- 
ous subjects. 


THE COLUMBIA ENCYCLOPEDIA. One 
volume. Second edition 1935-1950. New 
York: Columbia University Press, New 
York 27. Pp. 2203. $28.50. The Columbia 

Encyclopedia (edited by William Bridgewater 
and Elizabeth J. Sherwood) is an exceed- 
ingly useful, one-volume reference work for 
“the general reader who wants basic informa- 
tion on a wide vareity of subjects.” If used 
in conjunction with an atlas (for maps) and 
a dictionary (for definitions), the reader will 
have a good, compact ready-reference library 
for general purposes. The encyclopedia 
stresses first aid, and essential facts. It does 
not include technical information. It is writ- 
ten simply and clearly. Children of the 
upper elementary, junior, and senior high 
school levels would be able to use it very 
easily. 

The second edition, 1950, is a complete 
revision of the work originally published in 
1935. The arrangement of the volume is 
strictly alphabetical with numerous cross ref- 
erences. Information given under one head- 
ing is not repeated under another, but is cross- 
referenced instead. The encyclopedia con- 
tains excellent coverage, of current topics. Al- 
though the items are shorter and more con- 
cise than in most encyclopedias, a surprising 
amount of information is given. 





HAVE YOU ‘SEEN 


— The NEW Childhood Education Bind- 
ers? Especially constructed to hold 


a year’s issues (9) of the magazine. 


Only $2 


See the advertisement on the back cover! 
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Judy 


ARITHMETIC MATERIALS 


TRANSLATE MODERN THEORIES OF TEACHING 
INTO THESE EASY TO USE DEVICES 


JUDY OFFERS a continously 
growing assortment of teaching aids 
which bridge the gap between theory 
and practice. These give children con- 
crete, meaningful experiences in arith- 
metic and help them to develop num- 
ber concepts. 


For the 
teacher: 


Judy Materials allow more time for better 
teaching by offering . .. 

Ready made child oriented tools 
Attractive variety of motivational aids 
Efficiently organized subject matter 





For the 
child: 








NEw! Judy 


20 SLIDE BOARD 


An ingenious board 634” x 24” 
with number names, symbols. 
20 colorful circles slide along 
vertical groove. Reappearing 
on reverse side, they aid self 
checking in addition, subtrac- 
tion, groupings from 1 to 20. 

$1.75 


NEW! Judy 10 SLIDE 
BOARD (not illustrated) 
Features identical to the 20 
Slide Board with circles, num- 


ber names, and symbols from 
1tol10. . . $1.25 

















placed in gradation from 1 to 5;6 to 10.... 


new! Judy 
COUNT TEN 
BOARDS 


Made in 2 sections 
for easy handling; 
each 814"x14”. Num- 
ber symbols, names 
and corresponding 
number of colorful 
movable circles are 





$2.00 


Judy Materials develop a healthy respect 
for work by offering ... 

Just the right amount of challenge 
Practice toward effective problem solving 
Fun while learning 





NEW! Judy 


NUMBER WORK 
BOARD NO. 10 


By arranging 34” discs on in- 
dented work area and in inlay 
numbered holes of this 9”x12” 
colorful board, children learn to 
understand numbers from 1 to 10. 


-85 ea. $9.00 per doz. 





NEW! Judy NUMBER 
WORK BOARD NO. 20 


Made like the Work Board No. 
10 with opportunities for discover- 
ing number facts from 1 to 20. 


-85 ea. $9.00 per doz. 
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PLACE VALUE 
PEG HOLDER 


Compartments of this 9x12” durable tray-like 
holder are arranged to take pegs 1%”x2” in single 
units. and bundles of 10’s and 100’s. 





$1.75 per board Pegs extra $1.50 per M 








New! Judy 


PLACE VALUE TAB RACK 


Of fine wood 314"x24” natural finish. Twin 
wire easels for table use furnished with 
generous supply of tabs . . . . . $1.75 





NEW! 


Jud STICK-O-MAT 
FLANNEL BOARD 


Durably made of heavy flannel mounted on 
solid hardboard with reinforced edges for long 
wear. With removable heavy wire folding easel 
with rubber feet to prevent scratching, slipping. 
In moss green, maroon, dark blue in two sizes: 
18” x 24”... . $3.75 24” x 36”... . $7.50 


Judy ALPHASET (or tiusroted) 


A well organized set of 120 lower case letters, 52 
CapPITALs, 20 numerals 114” high with velour backing 
enhances visual teaching methods with eit Stick- 


o-Mat Flannel Board ....... . . . $2.50 
ALPHASET No. 3—100 CAPITALS and numerals 3” high 
with velour backing . ... . ~. « « « « See 


Judy Stick-o-Mat Flannel Boards and Alphasets are 
completely functional, easy to use, and offer unlimited 
possibilities for creative expression. 


Judy Deluxe Puzzles 
Judy-ettes 
Judy Senior Puzzles 





attractively designed to show Mek-N-Ette Laboratory 
minute, five minute and hour 
intervals. Visible, movable gears 


>» 
OTHER MATERIALS 


that make teaching and learning a 
lasting, satisfying experience are: 


p Judy See-Quees, Series 12 
Made of presdwood, 14” high, pres decdaden e 4 


This is. the 
STAC K-O-MAT 
witli FLANNEL BOARD ¢ 


Alphaset 


DY 


JUDY 











Judy NUMBER-ITE 


Ten }4” plywood boards 514” high fit to- 
gether only when number sequence is ac- 
curate. Removable pegs help children un- 
derstand symbols and groupings. . $2.75 





Judy Matchettes 


Judy Story Sets 
Judy No. 120 Manuscript 
Letters Judy Hollow Blocks 
Judy Clown Bean Bag Mek-N-Ettes Jr. 
Game Judy Jumpees 


Write today for catalog 
310 N. 2nd Street 


teach t relati hi f 3 
i: gis lig in egy $2.95 The J udy Com pa ny Minneapolis 1, Minn. 
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NEWS and REVIEWS 


News HERE and THERE . . 
By FRANCES HAMILTON 





New ACE Branches 


Fresno 
fornia 

Long Beach State College Association for Childhood 
Education, California 

Carlton County Association for Childhood Education, 
Minnesota 

University of Minnesota Association for Childhood 
Education, Minneapolis 

University of Kansas City Association for Childhood 
Education, Missouri 

Bradley-Cleveland Association for Childhood Educa- 
tion, Tennessee 

Richmond Association for 
Virginia 


Association for Nursery Education, Calli- 


Childhood Education, 


Reinstated 


Colorado Springs Association for Childhood Educa- 
tion, Colorado 


New State Association 
Nebraska Association for Childhood Education 


New Life Members 


Janie P. Duggan, Los Angeles, California 
Edna Mundt, Seattle, Washington 


ACEI Headquarters Fund 


Many encouraging contributions toward a 
permanent headquarters for ACEI have been 
received during the summer months. At the 
August meeting of the Executive Board at- 
tention was given to the problem of finding a 
suitable place. Contributions received to date 


total $13,577.23. 


1955 ACEI Study Conference 

Kansas City, Missouri, has been selected as 
the site of the 1955 Study Conference. Mem- 
bers of the Executive Board, the Conference 
Location Committee, members of the Mis- 
souri ACE and Kansas City ACE felt that the 
requirements set forth in the Conference Lo- 
cation Plan adopted in 1949 could be met. 
We are assured that all registrants will be 
welcome and may participate in all activities 
of the Conference. 


New Officers 


At the 1954 ACEI Study Conference in St. 


Paul the following people were elected to the 
ACEI Executive Board to serve for two years: 
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SarAH Lou HamMonp is the newly elected 
vice-president representing primary education. 
Miss Hammond 

»| is assistant pro- 
fessor of educa- 
tion at Florida 
State University 
in Tallahassee. 
As adviser of 
Florida State 
University ACE, 
member of sev- 
eral ACEI com- 
mittees, and an 
active participant 
in a number of 
ACEI Confer- 
ences, Miss Ham- 
mond has worked 
closely with the 
Association for 
some time. She has a special interest in work- 
ing with people conducting private schools for 
young children in Florida. She is a member 
of the U. S. Committee on Early Childhood 


Education. 


Sarah Lou Hammond 


GracE DoLMAGE, vice-president represent- 
ing intermediate, is assistant professor of 
education at the 
University of 
Manitoba, Win- 
nipeg, Canada. 
She is well known 
for her work as 
director of the 
Child Guidance 
Clinic there. As 
a result of her 
interest in child 
guidance and in 
human relations, 
Miss Dolmage 
has _ participated 
in a number of 
international con- 
ferences dealing 
with these sub- 
jects. In 1948 she participated in a sem- 
inar on “Early Childhood Education in Rela- 
tion to International Understanding” held in 
Prague. In 1952, she served as a group 
leader at the Seminar in Education for World 


Citizenship in The Netherlands. 


Grace Dolmage 
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EpNA FELT, newly elected secretary-treas- 
urer, is a supervising teacher in the first 


grade of the 
Athens _ local 
schools. Athens, 
Ohio. Student 


teachers of Ohio 
University work 
with Miss Felt. 
As a member of 
the Athens ACE 
and the Ohio 
ACE, she is well 
acquainted with 
the work of the 
Association. Miss 
Felt participates 
actively in the 
work of the 
American Asso- 
ciation of Uni- 
versity Women and in the Ohio State Asso- 
ciation for Supervision and Curriculum De- 
velopment. 





Edna Felt 


Myra Woodruff, president; Dorothea Jack- 
son, representing nursery school education; 
and Wanda Robertson, representing kinder- 
garten education, will continue to serve as 
members of the Board until April 1955. 


Retirements 


Mamie Heinz, ACEI Associate Secretary, 
retired on July 9. Since 1950 she has served 
- as Associate Sec- 

retary at ACEI 
headquarters as- 
suming responsi- 
bility for Infor- 
mation Service, 
counseling with 
visitors, especial- 
ly those from 
other countries 
interested in the 
education of 
young children. 
She has assumed 
a large share of 
responsibility for 
the development 
and carrying out 
of programs for 
ACEI Study Conferences. A special project 
during the last two years has been the guid- 
ance of committee work on and the production 


of Songs Children Like, published by ACEI in 


Mamie Heinz 
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cooperation with the National Council of 
Churches of Christ in the USA. 

Miss Heinz has long been a valued member 
of ACEI. She has served as chairman of 
several committees, local chairman of the 
1939 ACEI Study Conference in Atlanta, and 
was vice-president of the Association during 
1941-1943. In 1945-46 she was a war-time 
member of the ACEI staff, returning in 1950 
as Associate Secretary. 

Miss Heinz has really transferred her “base 
of operations” to her home in Atlanta, Geor- 
gia, and is continuing to work with ACEI. 


Laura ZIRBES, 
Ohio State Uni- 
versity, retired 
July 1. Dr. Zirbes 
is an active mem- 
ber of the Asso- 
ciation, and has 
served as chair- 
man of the Edi- 
torial Board of 
CHILDHOOD Epu- 
CATION and as 
chairman of the 
Cooperative Re- 
search Commit- 
tee. It was dur- 
ing her chair- 
manship that 
areas of needed 
functional re- 
search were identified. Dr. Zirbes is the author 
of many outstanding articles on education. 
She has worked with groups and has spoken 
at general sessions at a number of ACEI con- 
ferences. ACE state and local groups have been 
inspired by Dr. Zirbes’ professional leadership. 
In 1948, President Truman conferred upon 
her the award of the Women’s National Press 
Club for achievement in education. 


professor of education at 





Laura Zirbes 


L. THomas Hopkins, professor of edu- 
cation at Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, retired at the end of the spring term. 
Through his classes and other contacts with 
students at Teachers College, Dr. Hopkins has 
influenced the education a children. Regis- 
trants at ACEI Conferences have heard Dr. 
Hopkins speak and have worked with him 
in small groups. CHILDHOOD EDUCATION has 
carried a number of articles by Dr. Hopkins 
and he has served as a member of the Edi- 
torial Board. Dr. Hopkins will continue his 
work by serving as consultant in education. 
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WRITE FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 






WORKING WITH NUMBERS 


A MEANINGFUL and COLORFUL Program 





by Joyce Benbrook, Cecile Foerster, and James T. Shea 


WORKTEXT EDITIONS BOOKS 1, 2, and 3 


Each book presents a well-planned program of activities 
and exercises based on the meaning and function of num- 
bers as related to direct experiences and provides practice 
for fixing responses after understanding evolves. Exten- 
sively illustrated with four-color pictures and line draw- 
ings that effectively represent mathematical ideas. Gradu- 
ally moves from concrete representations to abstract. 
Teacher's Editions available. 


Books 1-3, Worktext Editions: List, 64c; Net, 48c 


TEXT EDITIONS BOOKS 1 and 2 


These clothbound, non-consumable books provide 
basically the same program as the Worktext. Illustrations 
in full color and exercises are different, and in the Text 
Editions the child does no writing. Teacher’s Editions 
available. 


Book 1, Text Edition: List, $1.72; Net, $1.29 
Book 2, Text Edition: List, $1.88; Net, $1.41 


WORKING WITH NUMBERS 
TEACHING AIDS FOR GRADES 1, 2, and 3 


The kit of cards for each grade level includes pictorial, 
semiconcrete, and abstract cards that can be used in a 
variety of activities for further development of the un- 
derstandings and skills set up in the Working With 
Numbers program. They complete the program by pro- 
viding flexible materials that can be used again and 
again to show meanings or to secure mastery of desired 
skills. Cards that will help children construct basic con- 
cepts and skills regarding the number system, fractional 
parts, and the four fundamental processes are included. 


WORKING WITH NUMBERS TEACHING AIDS FOR FIRST GRADE 
Complete set, including Teacher's Instructions, $5.75 net 


WORKING WITH NUMBERS TEACHING AIDS FOR SECOND GRADE 
Complete set, including Teacher's Instructions, $6.25 net 


WORKING WITH NUMBERS TEACHING AIDS, GRADE THREE & UP 
Seven sets of cards. Each set, $1.25 net, 
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Books for Children .. . 


Editor, CHRISTINE B. GILBERT 





THE TWIRLY SKIRT. By Martha Goldberg. 
Illustrated by Helen Stone. New York: 
Holiday House, 8 W. 13th St., 1954. Pp. 48. 
$1.75. What a new “twirly” yellow skirt 

can mean to a young child and her anticipa- 

tion of wearing it at her birthday party is well 
described in this story of Terry and her 
friend Jean, whose birthdays are the same 
day. Jean did not have a new dress like 

Terry, but due to persuasion, a similar dress 

was ordered for her so that the girls would be 

alike. Tragedy struck, however, when Jean’s 
dress did not arrive in time for the party and 

Terry decided it wasn’t fair for her to wear 

her “twirly” skirt if Jean didn’t have hers. 

As luck would have it, the dress arrived in 

the middle of the party and both girls 

changed. A warm, human story of the friend- 
ship of young girls and of their generous 
feelings of kindness toward each other. It 
will prove an excellent birthday story to read 
aloud. Helen Stone’s sketches add greatly to 
the book’s appeal. Ages: 6 to 10. 


APPOLONIA’S VALENTINE. By Katherine 
Milhous. Illustrated by the author. New 
York: Scribner’s, 597 Fifth Ave., 1954. $2. 

Appolonia and Dan went to a one-room 

school in Pennsylvania where on Valentine’s 

Day the teacher showed them how to make 

some of the lovely designs, tokens of love 

and friendship, such as were made by their 

Pennsylvania Dutch grandparents. This is 

an interesting presentation of the customs and 

way of life of the Pennsylvania Dutch people. 

The suggestions for making the cut-out de- 

signs and painted Valentines which are used 

for birthdays and Valentine’s Day will in- 
trigue young people. The illustrations by 

Katherine Milhous are colorful and in her 

usual distinctive style. Ages: 6 to 12. 


WILLIE’S ADVENTURES. Three stories by 
Margaret Wise Brown. Illustrated by 
Crockett Johnson. New York: William R. 
Scott, 8 W. 13th St., 1954. Pp. 68. $2. 

These three stories are of Willie, a little boy 

with a real personality. The first tells of 

Willie’s desire for an animal of his own and 

his joy of receiving a kitten as a pet. The 
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second story tells of Willie’s difficulty in 
filling the seven pockets of his new suit. The 
last story recounts Willie’s adventures when 
he went alone to visit his grandmother. The 
stories reflect the late Margaret Wise Brown’s 
inimitable style. The last story appeared a 
few years ago as a separate book. The book 
is easy to read, comfortable to hold, and the | 
illustrations are plentiful and humorous. An 
excellent book for the five- to eight-year-olds. 


ALPHONSE: That Bearded One. By Natalie 
Savage Carlson. Illustrated by Nicolas. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace, 383 Madison 
Ave., 1954. Pp. 78. $2.50. From French 

Canada comes this humorous story of a bear 
cub who was trained by his master, Jeannot 
Vallar, to be a soldier and to march, shoulder 
a gun, handle a sword, and wear a helmet, 
jacket, and boots like any other soldier. 
Alphonse was conscripted in place of Mon- 
sieur Vallar and sent off to fight the Iroquois 
Indians. One of the winners of the Herald- 
Tribune’s Spring Festival Award, this story 
will prove popular with the seven- to eleven- 
year-olds who like broad humor and to whom 
the idea of a bear outwitting Indians will 
seem hilarious. The black and white illus- 
trations by Nicolas Mordvinoff are full of 
vitality and humor. 


OUR CHANGING WEATHER. By Carroll 
Lane Fenton and Mildred Adams Fenton. 
Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday & Co., 
1954, Pp. 110. $2.50. Carol and Mildred 

Fenton have written many books on scientific 

subjects for children and their accurate and 

clear presentations are appreciated by libra- 
rians and teachers, as well as young people. 

The complete story of weather and what 

makes the changes in weather—winds, clouds, 

precipitation, storms, and other phenomena 
are discussed. Excellent photographs are 
plentifully interspersed throughout the book. - 

Ages: 8 to 14. 


ELEPHANT HERD. By Miriam Schlein. 
Illustrated by Symeon Shimin. New York: 
William R. Scott, 8 W. 13th St., 1954. $2. 

In rhythmic prose, the day-by-day adventures 

of a herd of African wild elephants is re- 

counted. The reader meets the other animals 
of the region and the life surrounding the 
pool is well pictured. The soft colors of the 
illustrations are particularly effective. A fine 
introduction to wild life for children 5 to 8. 
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Culbertson R Hl YI Hl M S 


and Songs—for Kindergarten, Primary 
—that make teaching easier, more fun 


These popular Culbertson books help make your 

work more successful, with short adaptable selec- 

tions. Easy to play—excellent rhythm—imagina- 
tive—they win children. You need not be an ac- 
complished musician . . . Select yours now. 

Mrs. Button Tells a Story $1.50 
Amusing, descriptive musical settings for 
stories new and old; 3 Billy Goats, Shoe- 
maker and Elves, Santa Claus Land, etc. 

Interpretive Rhythms, Book I $1.0 
Skips, Marches, Brisk Walk, ‘Run, “Gallop, 
Rocking Horse, Jack-in- -the-Box, Clown- 
Swing, Giants, Elephants, Waltz, 





Brownies. 
Interpretive Rhythms, Book II _-.---.------- $1.00 
oc Fie gone Gellop. Hop, Ageapione. 
abbit, Jumping Jac rain, Doll, In- = - 
— Dance. — and Bee, Story of BOUNCE 0 LEEN 
lowers ree Bears : . : 
lnteeneeties hates Ret 2 $1.00 Indoor or Outdoor Use for Children 
~ ted yorieee ed ag a poe gd focented From 3-12 Years. 
, Stret OwW- ” ” . 
ing, ee —e eee wi Frame: 92” x 92”, of heavy Aluminum 
Songs and Rhythms _.. .... $0.75 Alloy Pipe. 
19 Original Songs—some by_ children— - ‘ i , 
Marches, Dance, Run, Snow Man, Story Canvas: 66” x 66”, of #6 white Duck. 
of Butterfly . ” 
Band Rhythms (25 simple selections)... $0.50 Height: 18 
Order now from your dealer or direct. Send money ee ‘ 
order or a or yg ted Ad een cost. Price: $69.50 f.o.b. factory 
oney back if not satisfied. 
CAROL CAMP & SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 
Charlotte Ross Culbertson 175 Fifth Ave. 
310 Hirst Court, Dept. N, Lake Bluff, Ill. New York 10, N. Y 
) IN. Xf. 





















More than 25 years of research by childhood development 
specialists have resulted in the Modern Playway—Educa- 
tional Playthings. And now, with this Handbook, nursery 
school and kindergarten teachers . . . parents . . . can easily 
make a sound choice, geared to the proper age level, of 
purposeful playthings that satisfy a child’s urge to learn 
and grow through play, mentally as well as physically. ¥08ry (>> 

You will find it an indispensable help when purchasing @)..., 
suitably designed work and play materials for planning 
an intelligent play program. 


Liberally Illustrated — Price List Included as 
Only 25¢. Send for your copy today. Dept. CE- 43, Pr 


the American C rayon company 
Sandusky, Ohio en "New York 


Sp 
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Books for Adults... 


Editors, Dept. of Education 
NISTC, DeKalb, Illinois 


FIRST STEPS IN A GROWN-UP WORLD. 
By Mary Edge Harlan. New York: Abelard 
Press, 1952. Pp. 108. $1.95. This is a book 

written for parents of preschool children by a 
woman who knows young children both as a 
nursery-school teacher and as a mother. From 
her background as a mother she reflects her 
understanding of the pressures, anxieties, and 
frustrations which mothers of young children 
experience in their multi-roled job. From 
her professional background she has adapted 
nursery-school techniques and insights to 
home needs of children. 

The suggestions given are specific and prac- 
tical. For example, she emphasizes the need 
a child has for time to think between two 
suggestive questions: “Do you wish to play 
with your wagon first this morning?” (pause) 
“Or do you wish to play in your sand box?” 
She shows that in addition to his own play 


space and toy shelves the child may need a 
place to keep a few choice toys and special 
books in the living room to play with when 
the rest of the family are there. She points 
out the socializing value of a digging place in 
the yard which might have shovels, wheel- 
barrows, and small trucks but for group play 
no hoes or rakes. Other topics discussed are 
creative play materials, letting the young child 
help, handling “hurry-up” times, outlets for 
“itchy muscles” and steps toward cooperation. 

While this book is loosely organized and 
somewhat sentimental in spots, it is basically 
sound and can offer real help to parents.— 
Reviewed by J. FRANcES HUvEy. 


THE JUVENILE OFFENDER. By Clyde B. 
Vedder. Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, 
1954. Pp. 502. $6. This book is a series 

of readings, references, and discussions con- 

cerning the nature, extent, causes, and treat- 
ments of juvenile offenders. The material 
included should be of special interest, not 
only to those studying delinquency and crim- 
inology in college courses, but to PTA and 
other parent or school-study groups, com- 

(Continued on page 44) 





THIS NEW 


EASY WAY TO 


CHILDREN LOVE 


Music 








Here’s an easier, better, happier way to teach Music 
to grade students—a method scientifically developed 
and tested for years in classrooms throughout 
America. Teaches rhythm, sight reading, pitch per- 
ception, solfeggio through ‘‘Beat Response.”’ 


Get EASY Teaching Information. Folder FREE! 


Create New Interest _in Your Grade School Music Classes . . , 
m organize and direct Song Flute Classes. The famous “Beat Re- 
sponse Method”’ will guide you on the fun-route to success in class- 
room music. Results will win you the praise and respect of pupils, 
their ne and your school a Mail this coupon, or a 
postal . . . get free i Ider NOW. 


PAN-AMERICAN Division OF C. G. CONN LTD., 





Elkhart, Indiana 





PAN-AMERICAN BAND INSTRUMENTS, Dept. 973 Elkhart, Indiana 
SEND FOR a 





Please send my free copy of the EASY Teaching Information Song Flute = 











pea This places me under no obligation. FREE 
ame. 

FOLDER 
Address. 
City Co State. 
I teach grade. 
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Books for Adults 
(Continued from page 43) 


munity social workers, probation workers, 
court and police officials, and youth center 
leaders. The material included is sometimes 
quite technical, but the author’s discussions 
preceding the readings and comments upon 
them serve to “tie things together.” 

Treated are the definition and nature of 
juvenile delinquency; the extent of delin- 
quency; juvenile gangs; apprehension and 
detention; the juvenile court; trends in court 
ideas: probation; the correctional . institu- 
tion: parole; and community responsibility. 

Probably not of general interest to parents, 
but highly useful to all who are willing to 
give some study to juvenile delinquency.— 
Reviewed by T. A. RINGNEss. 


THE DYNAMICS OF PARENT-CHILD RE- 
LATIONSHIPS. By Percival M. Symonds. 
New York: Bureau of Publications, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, 1949. 
Pp. 220. $3.50. This is a book which is 

beyond the reach of the average parents, but 


however, the material covered would be more 
applicable to workers in the field of clinical 
or social psychology, those who must deal 
with guidance and counseling children with 
emotional problems, and for psychiatric 
social workers. Dr. Symonds is a well-known 
authority in the area of human adjustment, 
and has presented clearly and in an interest- 
ing manner certain selected principles of dy- 
namic psychology which need attention. 

The book presents very clearly the be- 
haviors of the parent and corresponding be- 
haviors of the child. If one has some basic 
understanding of psychology, he can then 
hope to more plainly see what may be troub- 
ling the child, as well as the possible cause 
for troublesome parent-child relationships. 

It should be stressed, however, that should 
one attempt to use this book—or any other 
book—without further training, for the pur- 
pose of trying to diagnose and treat prob- 
lems, he may very well get into water that is 
over his head. More harm can be done by 
“meddling” than one may realize. 

Highly recommended for those wishing to 
better understand behaviors of children.— 





which the teacher might welcome. Probably, Reviewed by T. A. RINGNEssS. 





What the Resourceful Teacher Needs to know about Arithmetic 


A resourceful teacher knows that how a child learns arithmetic is as 
important as what he learns. If he learns to “think arithmetic” clearly and 
accurately from the beginning his foundation for growth will be solid and his 
progress will be sure. 


This is why a resourceful teacher knows it does matter what kind of arith- 
metic textbook she uses. For basic to learning to think clearly in arithmetic are 
understandable language and sound teaching methods. A “crutch” which seems 
so helpful at one stage of the child’s learning may be a “hitching post” at 
another, keeping the child tied. Making sure of the right language and the right 
teaching methods early in teaching helps to keep to a minimum the “unlearning” 
which children sometimes need to do. 

MAKING SURE OF ARITHMETIC, for grades 1 through 8, stresses clear 
thinking and full understanding of each step. With this program children learn 
the best and most economical way from the start. A _ resourceful 
teacher knows this is the program she wants to use. 


SILVER BURDETT CO. 


45 East 17th St., New York 3, N. Y. 
Chicago e Dallas e San Francisco 
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Ask any teacher 
who has used thern, 
then YOU will... 


Decide right now that, this year, you too will have the thrill of Mor- 


THIS YEAR—Ss0n't Get Along Without 


MOR-PLA inteERLOcKING 
HOLLOW JUMBO-BLOX 





Pla Blox equipment for your class. Enthusiastic reports from teachers 
all over the country indicate that Mor-Pla Blox serve a multiplicity of 
uses not possible with any other single type of blocks. 


Build large, full child-size articles, 
in a few minutes, with mini of 
teacher help....Simple interlocking 
principle, quickly grasped by quite 
young children....Structures do not 
slide and fall apart, yet are quickly 
and easily taken apart....Promote 





velop initiative, ingenuity. .. . Spur 
the imagination....12-in. size Blok 
weighs 2-lb. 10-oz.—light enough 
for very young child to handle. ... 
Strong construction principle, will 
stand up under years of rough 
usage. . . . Long-lasting, natural 



















social and dramatic play....De- finish, will not chip, crack or peel. 


Priced in inexpensive units, so you can make 
up the set that exactly fits your needs. 


Send through your requisition at once, 
so your class will have the greatest pos- 
sible use from its Mor-Pia Blox this year. 





ry 
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ens! 
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For Further Information Write to 


R. H. STONE PRODUCTS 
P.O. Box 414 Detroit, Mich. 
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Just Published— 


CREATIVE 
RHYTHMIC MOVEMENT 
FOR CHILDREN 


by GLADYS E. ANDREWS, Ed.D. 


School of Education, New York Uni- 
versity 


Written in response to continual requests for 
a single, direct, comprehensive book on cre- 
ative rhythmic movement, this new text ex- 
plains the method fully and illustrates its 
application to stimulate children to create 
their own ways of doing rather than to imitate 
patterns. 


Completely original in approach, this method 
is an outgrowth of the recognition of a child’s 
need to be active. It is based on an intimate 
knowledge of children, what they are like, how 
they grow and develop, rather than on activities 
or a particular skill. 


All material has been tested and has been 
developed from actual work with children and 
teachers over a period of 20 years. It is de- 
signed to demonstrate the relationship of 
movement to music, art, language, social 
studies, and other school activities children 
need to guide their proper growth and develop- 
ment. 


198 pp. illustrated : 77%” x 1034” 


Send for your copy today! 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 


10 FIFTH AVENUE NEWYORK 11 NY 











Among the Magazines .. . 


Editors, LUCY NULTON and Teachers 
P. K. Yonge School, Univ. of Fla., Gainesville 





What are children learning? “The Secret 
of Everything” is Pearl Buck’s answer. 
(McCall’s, Feb. 1954.) Johnny Jack always 
wanted to know everything. “Where do the 
eggs come from?” “Where did the calf 
come from?” “Where was I when I wasn’t?” 
A mother answering verbally and through 
her way of living helps Johnny make a good 
beginning with the new baby. A schoolroom 
group of 10-year-olds read this with enjoy- 
ment of the story, sensitivity to the truly 
beautiful writing, and satisfaction in its in- 
formation. 


One woman with love, acceptance, faith, 
understanding, and physical stamina changed 
a bewildered, emotionally-sick D.P. orphan 
into a happy future citizen of the USA and 
the world. (“Frightened Boy,” Anna Perrot 
Rose, Ladies’ Home Journal, May 1954.) It 
is the meeting of the right woman with the 
right boy, the same woman who loved and 
helped Jimmy John of the movie, Room for 
One More. 


Lewis Carroll and the Alice books: “What 
are they?” “Today this spontaneous love of 
children is rarer than it was in the Victorian 
times. Instead—.” (“Party of One,” Clifton 
Fadiman, Holiday, June 1954.) 


Marianne Moore’s translations of “Three 
Fables of La Fontaine” (Harper’s Magazine, 
Feb. 1954) are far better poetry than most 
modern versions of Mother Goose. These 
are not parodies. They are genuine poetry. 


Those interested in children’s participation 
in folklore and those whose childhood mem- 
ories sparkle with rhythmic determinations 
of the Jts, will enjoy Vance Randolph’s 
“Counting Out Rhymes in Arkansas.” ( South- 
ern Folklore Quarterly, Dec. 1953.) 


Somewhere in the land between make- 
believe and one’s own very real, personal past 
there lies a point at which meet the minds 
of the very old and the young child. It is an 
illusive point, glimmering uncertainly between 
real and imaginative, between time and the 
cosmic march of generations. Shirley Jackson 
subtly creates it for a fleeting half-hour among 
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three generations in “Aunt Gertrude.” (Harp- 
ers Magazine, April 1954.) 

As for “communication,” Emily Kim- 
brough’s attempts to learn the Italian lan- 
guage (“The Berlitz Affair,” Harper’s Maga- 
zine, Feb. 1954) furnish refreshing hilarity. 


What are the children in Asia learning? 
(‘America and Asia,” M. Yusuf Buch, Satur- 
day Review, May 8, 1954.) What are chil- 
dren in the U.S. learning about Asian chil- 
dren and their culture? Are both groups 
of children learning human values? In the 
same issue, “The Armor of Self,” Sara Hend- 
erson Hay uses Diderot’s stinging remark 
about children to point up the essentially 
serious impact upon children’s lives of child- 
minds in adult bodies. 


“How a Baby Grows,” photographic chart 
of body, hand, language, and social develop- 
ment from newborn to two years; also “How 
to Bathe a Baby,” (Forecast, May 1954.) 


What are our children learning because of 
“Hyperactivity, a Threat to Our Children?” 
(Constance Moore and Dick Lacey, Parents’ 
Magazine, April 1954.) 


How fine the world is when children are 
reared by such a loving father as John 
McNulty who enjoys and participates in “The 
4:30 Parade”! (Woman’s Day, May 1954.) 


“The effort we are making to educate our- 
selves as a people is not nearly equal to our 
needs or our responsibilities,” says Walter 
Lippmann. (“Shortage in Education,” The . 
Atlantic, May 1954.) In an effort to show to 
the American people the scope of the task of 
teachers and public schools and what changes 
are most desirable, The Atlantic begins a 
series of articles in this September issue. 





Are you changing your address? 


It will facilitate your receiving each 
issue of Childhood Education on time if 
you will notify us ahead of time. Be 
sure to include your old address as it 
speeds up handling the change of 
address. 

















MINNESOTA 
PRESCHOOL SCALE 


Suitable for children from 
18 months to 
6 years of age. 








| EDUCATIONAL TEST BUREAU 


720 Washington Ave. S.E., Minneapolis 14 
3433 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 4 

| 2106 Pierce Avenue, Nashville 5 
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EVERYTHING FOR 


NURSERY SCHOOL 
KINDERGARTEN 
PRIMARY GRADES 
CHILD CARE INSTITUTIONS 
Equipment For In and Outdoors 
EDUCATIONAL TOYS 
ARTS & CRAFT SUPPLIES 
CHILDREN’S BOOKS, RECORDS 
RHYTHM BAND INSTRUMENTS 
Introducing NOVO’s New Featherweight 


ALUMINUM FOLDING COT 


The Rest-Cot You Have Been Waiting For! 






Exclusive with NOVO’s. Size 
54 x 26”. 12” high. %” 
polished aluminum _ tubing. 
Strong, brown canvas cover with cross support. 
No protruding legs. Folds flat; fits any storage 
space. Can be used also as screen, partition, etc. 
Fully guaranteed. Only $13.95 each. 


Write for Illustrated Catalog No. 15 


NOVO 


Educational Toy & Equipment Center, Inc. 
201 Eighth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 
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Fi 
Announcing Our New Catalogue of 
EDUCATION QU i 
Containing old favorites— “ 
Unit Educational Building Blocks : 
Vary-Play Triangle Set I 
r 
Wooden Figures: oo 
Farm Family es 
Farm Animals Da 
Wild Animals RC 
Removable-Load Floor Train } 
Pump Action Swing 3 
tra 
And NEW PRODUCTS— are 
st 
Open Style Hollow Blocks _ 
(with valuable new pieces) in, 
The Work Horse - 


(combination work bench, 


saw horse and tool chest) 
Easel 
| Unmarked Farm Animal Figures 
| Bible Figures 


Cu UNITY | SEND FOR NEW 


CATALOGUE 


A Ni G S OFFICE ADDRESS: 


Community Playthings 
Rifton, New York 
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MADE BY: 


Macedonia Co-op Community 


Clarkesville, Georgia 
and 
Society of Brothers 


Rifton, New York 
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Films Seen and Liked .. . 


ACEI Film Review Centers 





For Adults 


ELEMENTARY TEACHER: BEGINNING 
STUDENT TEACHING. Produced by Educ. 
Film Library Assoc. and Univ. of Indiana, 
345 E. 46th St., New York, N. Y. 1953. 
B & w, $50. 10 min. Records typical ex- 

periences which a student teacher has with a 

group of primary-grade children under the 

supervision of the regular classroom teacher. 

—Southwest Film Review Center. 


ROOTS OF HAPPINESS. Produced for 
Mental Health Film Board. Available from 
Mental Health Materials Center, 1790 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. 1953. B & w, 
$85. 25 min. Documentary showing con- 

trast between Garcia family where children 

are being raised in atmosphere of love, under- 
standing, and happiness and another family 
where children live among strife and shout- 
ing. Economic status is low in each case— 





NOW ... the complete 


TIME TO READ 
SERIES 


Leary - Reichert - Reely 


. extended-interest reading for the 
primary and intermediate grades 


Book 1—MAKING FRIENDS 
Book 2—SKIPPING ALONE 
Book 3—FINDING FAVORITES 
Book 4—HELPING OTHERS 
Book 5—SAILING AHEAD 
Book 6—MOVING FORWARD 


J. B. Lippincott Company 


Chicago—Philadelphia 
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fathers both work on sugar plantation, but 
the quality of living is far different—Great 
Lakes Film Review Center. 


For Primary 


THE NUMBER SYSTEM. Produced by En- 
cyclopedia Britannica Films, 1150 Wilmette 
Ave., Wilmette, Ill. 1953. Color, $110. . 
12 min. Shows the steps that can be fol- 

lowed in helping the child understand the 

fundamental principle of grouping by tens in 
counting numbers.—Southwest Film Review 

Center. 


CITY PETS: FUN AND RESPONSIBILITY. 
Produced by Coronet Films, Coronet Bldg., 
Chicago. 1953. Educational collaborator: 
A. M. Johnston, Univ. of Tenn. B & w, 
$55; color, $110. 11 min. Jimmy and his 

dog Spot are on their way to the city park. 

Emphasis is given to the care which Spot 

and other city pets require and in what ways 

children can assume such responsibilities — 

Southwest Film Review Center. 


WONDERS IN THE DESERT. Produced by 
Churchill-Wexler, 801 N. Seward St., Los 
Angeles. 1953. B & w, $50; color, $100. 
10 min. Two children observe various 

desert animals—jack rabbits, burros, lizard, 

horned lizard, pocket mouse, and a desert 
tortoise—in their natural habitat—Pacific 

Coast Film Review Center. 


GARDEN PLANTS AND HOW THEY 
GROW. Produced by Coronet Films, 1953. 
Educational collaborator: Helen J. Chal- 
land, National College of Education. B & 
w, $55; color, $110. 11 min. Shows plant 

veins and pores and, through time-lapse 
photography, the actual growth of a seed 
plant. Emphasizes seed dispersal and impor- 
tance of proper soil and sunlight.—South- 
west Film Review Center. 


For Intermediate 


LUMBER FOR HOUSES. Produced by En- 
cyclopedia Britannica Films, 1953. Educa- 
tional collaborator: Gordon D. Marck- 
worth, Univ. of Washington. B & w, $50; 
color, $100; rent, $2.50. 13 min. De- 

scribes in detail the major steps involved in 

cutting big timber and converting logs into 
lengths of lumber at a sawmill. Emphasis is 
given to the necessity for using extreme safety 

(Continued on page 50) 
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measures in the entire process.—Southwest 
Film Review Center. 


BIRDS OF THE COUNTRYSIDE. Produced 
by Coronet Films, 1953. Educational col- 
laborator: Olin S. Pettingill, Jr., Univ. of 
Mich. B & w, $55; color, $110. 11 min. 

This film is designed to arouse an interest 

in the study of birds, to develop an apprecia- 

tion of them, and to encourage the protec- 
tion and conservation of bird life.—Southeast 

Film Review Center. 


OUR BIG, ROUND WORLD. Produced by 
Coronet Films, 1953. Educational collabor- 
ator: Zoe A. Thralls, Univ. of Pittsburgh. 
B & w, $55; color, $110. 11 min. A round 

the world flight showing the relations of time 

and day and night to the earth and sun, the 
great temperature zones, and how distance 
from the equator affects climate——Southwest 

Film Review Center. 


Editor’s Note: Films reviewed are 16mm sound. 








World 


Famous 


HOLGATE TOYS 


Train as well as entertain 





Praised by educators everywhere—these 
Holgate toy wonders help children de- 
velop mental alertness and physical 
skill. Scientifically designed for specific 
age needs . . . sturdily built by master 
woodworkers. Let Holgate toys train 
for you! 


HOLGATE BROTHERS CO., 
KANE, PA. 








EMORY TAKES A FRESH 


AT TEACHER EDUCATION 








that teacher education must be at the center of the 
higher education enterprise. 
And so, our Division of Teacher Education is an integral part 
of the College of Arts and Sciences and of the Graduate School. 
that teachers should know more than how to teach, 
however important teaching method may be. 
And so, each of our students, graduate and undergraduate, 
studies extensively and intensively in some division of the Univer- 
sity other than education. 
that teachers of teachers should know more than how 
to teach. 
And so, each of our faculty members has a strong field of study 
other than education. 








Do you agree with us? If so, perhaps you should study with us. If not, we'd like to hear 
your point of view. And we would welcome a visit from you. 


The Faculty—Division of Teacher Education 


EMORY UNIVERSITY in ATLANTA, GA. 








This is the second in a series of three announcements designed to acquaint you with teacher education at 
Emory University. Write us for a copy of the first one, if you missed it. 
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S child-size 








pots & pans 


of double-gauge aluminum! 


Not toys, these are scaled-down kitchen utensils of 
double-gauge aluminum .. . fitted with heavy 
bakelite handles by means of sturdy three-prong 
attachments. May be used for actual cooking on gas 
or electric range, large enough to prepare meal for one. 
Made especially for Creative Playthings, Inc. 

Six-piece set, consisting of large covered pot, ladle, 
frying pan, collander, saucepan and tea kettle. 


$4.98 complete. 


Aluminum tea set 

No more breakage with this realistic all-aluminum 
tea set. 20-piece set (6 cups and saucers, 6 plates, 
coffee server and creamer) all for 94. 
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S University Place, New York 3, N.Y. 
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Over the Editor’s Desk 


As the 3lst volume of CuHILp- 
HOOD EpucaTion begins with 
this issue we say thank you and 
farewell to half of the Editorial Board who 
helped to complete the plans for the coming 
year’s issues before their term of office ex- 
pired. We wish that the readers of the maga- 
zine could know the unique contribution that 
each has made during his term of office but 
space will only permit a listing of names so 
that those of you who are close to them may 
add your thanks. Nada Gadbury. Muncie, 
Ind.: Marian James, Victoria, B. C., Canada; 
Ray Kessler, Columbus, Ohio: Margaret Kirk- 
patrick, Sussex County, Del.: Adaline Muzzy, 
Seattle. Wash.; Elsie Wallace, Normal, Ala. 
Vera Petersen finished off the two years as 
editor of “Books for Children” by compiling 
the 1954 Bibliography of Books for Children. 

Marie Hughes has traded in the review sec- 
tion of “Among the Magazines” to carry on 
the section added this year. “Cooperative Ex- 
perimentation.” Lucy Nulton and the staff 
of the P. K. Yonge Laboratory School. Uni- 
versity of Florida, Gainesville. will prepare 

“Among the Magazines.” 

New members to the Editorial Board in- 
clude: Marguerite Brydegaard, San Diego 
State College, San Diego, Calif.; Jean I. Care, 
public schools, Toronto, Ontario, Canada; 
Vera Coulter, public schools, Oregon City, 
Oregon: Mary Jane Loomis, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus; Annie Laurie Peeler, 
Memphis State College, Memphis. Tenn.; Bea- 
trice Termeer, public schools, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 

Christine Gilbert, public schools, Manhas- 
set. N. Y., will review “Books for Children.” 


Farewell and 
Hail 


Today's Can you keep up with today’s 
- children? A friend of mine told 
Children ; ; 
me about a six-year-old in her 
group. One day he was busily at work on a 
large sheet of paper with crayons. But the 
rest of the group were writing notes to their 
mothers. The teacher walked over to Billy 
and said, “Don’t you think you ought to 
write this note first?” 
“Nope,” said‘ Billy, not looking up. 
“What are you making?” The teacher had 
to know what was of such vital interest to him. 
“Well, this summer Mars is going to be 


wn 
t 


closer to the earth than it has been in a long, 
long time. They think they will find out all 
about flying saucers when that happens. So | 
gotta keep working and finish this so I'll be 
ready.” 

The same little boy did not match his po- 
tentialities in beginning reading. He told 
his teacher that there was no point in learn- 
ing to read, he could find out anything he 
wanted to know from television. 


A Traveling CuiLpHoop =EpucaTIon and 
site Pictures of Children Living 

and Learning are now a part 
of The Museum for Parents and Educators in 
Rotterdam. 

The museum gives direction and aid for the 
education and daily care of children by means 
of library and reading room; permanent and 
temporary exhibits: traveling exhibits; lec- 
tures and courses; publications. 

The traveling collections can be lent for 
10 days to a family, school, teacher, or club. 
Some collections can be joined into a little 
exposition accompanied by an assistant who 
will give the necessary explanation. The col- 
lections include such things as baby care, 
things to make, things to do for sick children, 
and many others. 


Next Month be theme for the October issue 
‘ s “What Are Children Learn- 
ing When Planning Is Based on Values?” 
The editorial by Harold Benjamin discusses 
evaluation as a process and not an end goal. 
An article by Harold Shane prepares the 
thesis on which the issue builds—planning 
based on values. 

Three classroom teachers working with chil- 
dren of different ages show how value judg- 
ments are a basic responsibility of teachers 
working with children of all ages. Laura 
Zirbes has prepared the introduction. 

“Is it show and tell or is it sharing?— 
the quality of the experience that children 
have when they come to school with some- 
thing to share with others,” asks Gladys Mer- 
ville. The second section is on “Homework.” 
Do we assign it or can children help plan? 
An important article by Leland B..Jacobs. 

News and reviews will contain “News 
Notes,” reviews of books for adults, for chil- 
dren, and bulletins and pamphlets. 
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EDUCATION 
SCHOOLS 














WHEELOCK COLLEGE 

Well-known four-year curriculum for preparation 
of teachers. New advanced courses for men and 
women wishing to qualify for wide choice of posi- 
tions of leadership. Delightful campus life. Cul- 
tural advantages of Boston. B.S. Bd . Ed. 
Fall, Winter and Summer sessions. 

Winifred E. Bain, President 


Riverway and Pilgrim Road, Boston 15 








PERRY 


e@ Do you enjoy working with 
children? Perry will prepare 
+ aM be nursery er 
= indergarten, primary an 
Kindergarten any orp in Lal 3 zeeeet 
raduates can obtain degree 
Normal School of B.S. in Education through 
University credits and Summer School. Teachers in the 
lower grades are more sought after than ever before. 
You will serve humanity, enjoy challenging work with 
fine associates, discover beeen, bo your home, 
Established 1898. te for catalog. 
ROOM 312, 815 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON 16, MASS. 





PESTALOZZI FROEBEL TEACHERS COLLEGE 
Founded 1896 


Specialized courses in Nursery School, Kinder- 
garten, Primary Education. In addition to regular 
day classes, evening, Saturday and summer pro- 
grams are offered. Information on request. 


207 So. Wabash Ave. Chicago 4, Ill. 
Phone: WA 2-6761 





College of Cducalion 


TEACHING—A CHALLENGING CAREER 
Thorough teacher preparation combined with 
general college education. B. E. and M. E. de- 
grees. Prepare for rewarding career in teaching 
Nursery School, Kindergarten and Elementary 
Grades. On Chicago’s beautiful North Shore. 
= Our 68th Year. Fall, Mid-Year and Summer 
Terms. Write for Illustrated Catalog. 


K. Richard Johnsen, Ph. D., Pres. Rm. 4111 Evanston, Iu. 











LESLEY COLLEGE «sm veae 


A nationally accredited senior college 
for women 
TEACHER EDUCATION, 4-year B.S. in Ed. De- 
gree Course. Nursery School through Elementary 
grades. Six dormitories. Catalogue. 


55 Everett Street, Cambridge, Mass. 











Intermediate 


TWELVE LEAFLETS, 75c 


What to Expect of 9s to 12's 
A School Home for the 9s to 12’s 


School 


A Good Day at School for the 9’s to 12’s 
Making Records and Reports 


Intermediate School Grouping 
Growth Through Experiences 


Portfolio 


Seeing Our Relation to Society 
Creative Dramatics and Playmaking 


Acquiring Power in Reading 
Reasoning in Arithmetic 

Skills in Speaking and Writing 
Science and the 9’s to 12's 


Association for Childhood Education International 
1200 Fifteenth Street, N.W. 
Washington 5, D. C. 
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Binders are sturdily constructed to hold a year’s issues 
of CHILDHOOD EDUCATION, but one issue can be 


firmly inserted. Copies can be easily removed if needed. 


PRICE $2 


Association for Childhood Education International 
Washington 5, D. C. 
1200 Fifteenth Street, N.W. 








